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SKETCHES OF FARMING IN WESTERN NEW-YORK.* 





Mr. JouHn Jounston’s farm partly adjoins Mr. 
DevaFieLv’s. Considering the disadvantages under | 
which Mr. J. commenced operations here, his success 


has been quite remarkable. He came from Scotland | 
twenty-six years ago, and first purchased 120 acres of | 


the farm on which he now lives. The land was so worn 
down by bad management that he was laughed at for 
buying it, and even the man of whom he bought, 
frankly told him it would ‘ bear “we ” Not in the 
least discouraged, however, Mr. J. began, fully de- 


termined, as he says, that he would make himself tn. | 


dependent. His first crops, as was expected, were 
light; but they gradually increased, till by the fourth | 
year the y were so heavy as to attract the particular 
attention of his neighbors, who —y a so unta- 
vorably. In the course of a few years, he began to 
realize the fruits of his labors, oi seeing the prospect 
opening brightly, he sent to Scotland for his family. 
His farming continued to be more and more profitable. | 
Having paid for the first lot of land, he bought more, 
and continued to make additional purchases till he has 
now 306 acres in his home farm, and a farm of 200 
acres in Yates county,—all paid for and in a good 
state of improvement. Mr. J. therefore, now finds him- 
self in the comfortable state of ‘‘ independence,” for 
which he started, twenty-six years ago, with such a 
firm Assnictisinettinn of reaching. Tt is an important 
fact, too, as well as agreeable reflection, that he has 
reached this position unaided by speculation, having 
bad no resource of consequence but his hands and | 
his farm. 
Mr. JoHNstTon’s principal products have been wheat 
and wool. His soil is naturally good, but has been 
greatly improved by sheep, which, with the adjuncts 
of deep and thorough tillage, have been the chief in- 
struments in producing larger crops of wheat, »on the | 
average, than have been obtained from any other farm 
within our knowledge. Ue usually has from fifty to 
eighty acres of wheat in a season. His last three 
crops, (for 1844, °45, and ’46,) averaged thirty and 
third bushels per acre. The crop of the present year 
appeared well, for the most part, though like crops in 
general, it was somewhat injured by the winter on 
that portion of the farm which has not been drained. | 
The soil of this location, belongs, geologically, to 
the Hamilton shales. Its composition appears to be 
of the best character for the production of wheat. Its 
excellence is not, like most soils, confined chiefly to the 
surface, but the earth to the depth of several feet, or in 
some instances to the underlaying roeks, is equally fer- 
tile, after due exposure to the air. In seve ral instan- 





* Continved from page 254, 


JoHNSTON’s and Mr. 
s farms, that where ditches and drains had been 
ne earth waien hed been taken out was 
, barley, and oats 
were geet then in ps Mon porte of the field. 
field of barley, a ditch had been dug and the earth left 
The crop was decidedly more 
luxuriant on the bank of this ditch than in any othe: 


we noticed on Mr. 


unspread on its banks. 


AsnEes.—Mr. 
has frequently tried wood ashes on his land, 
y effect from them. 
made frequent use of lime, 


EFFECTS OF 


He has alsy 
and with marked advan. 
He showed us three ridges or lands in wheat, 
the two outside ones of which were limed, ¢ 
The superior stoutness of the crop 
Is there any theor y 
which w ‘I account for the bene fic ial action of lime and 
the failure of ashes in 


tre was not limed. 
lands was obvious. 


The soil evidently 
abounds in lime—it rests on aeaiaiade and loose lime- 
The earth taken at various depths, from 
effervesees strongly 
showing that lime is one of its prominent ingredie nts; 
and yet on this very soil burnt lime produc es extraor- 
This is not a solitary 
operation of lime in similar cireumstances; 
informs us that 
in Europe the best action of lime is frequently on lime- 


dinary effects. instance of the 


known several such, ¢ 


. pre fers applying his barn-vard manures in the 
17, to sward ground, Wwhie hise pooner to be der inted 
to corn or used as fallow. j 


As it is of a coarse nature, ¢ 
ermented state, and applied in pretty heavy dressings, 
it is difficult to dispose of it without covering it witk 
He has nineteen acres of Indian corn, plant 
(with Emery’s seed planter,) which we 
appearance as ' 
His fallows are worked very tho 
takes special care that no weeds or grass 
frequently going over the fields 
They are always plowed 


seen this season. 


shall grow on 
with harrows or cultivators. 
twice, and sometimes more, and at the latter plowings 
less than seven 
This frequent work 


the soil is eu 
and sometimes nine inches deep. 
ing is undoubtedly of great advantage to this stiff soil 

His ig have formerly been from 1,000 to 1,200 
Lately, however, he has substituted cat- 
tle for a ep to a considerable extent. 
present sixty head of eattle, forty of which are threa 


years old steers, bought lest fall and ted through the 
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winter in the barn yard on straw, oil-cake, and corn- 
and-cob meal. They are to be turned off for beef 
whenever the market is most favorable. Mr. J. thinks 
the feeding of cattle in this way has some advantages 
over keeping sheep. He can buy the steers in the fall 
and generally sell them in the spring, during which 
time they will have consumed a large portion of his 
straw, and with the other food that will have been 
given them, will be fat. The summering of the stock 
is thus avoided, and Mr. J. thinks he will have more 
manure, which is a great object with him, than he 
could make by devoting his farm as much as he for- 
merly did to sheep. 


Superior Cow.—Among Mr. J.’s cows, several of 
which were full blood Short Horns, we particularly no- 
ticed a half-blood cow, five years old, which had pro- 
duced her second calf about five weeks before. Seeing 
that she was really a fine animal, and had the appear- 
ance of an uncommon milker, we made inquiries in re- 
gard to her. Mr. J, told usthat she had been regu- 
larly milked three times a day, since she calved. 
When the calf was about two weeks old, the milk of 
the cow was carefully measured for several days, and 
found to range from thirty-six to forty-two wine quarts 
per day. She is a well-formed and thrifty cow, and 
notwithstanding the very great quantity of milk she 
afforded, was in good flesh. 


Unpver-Draintinc.—Mr. JoHNnsTon is of opinion 


that the winter-killing of wheat is caused by too great | 
a retention of water in the soil and subsoil. In this | 


we fully agree with him. To obviate the evil he 
has resorted to under-draining with tiles, of which 
he has laid 700 rods. The tiles are made by Mr. 
WHARTENBY, of Waterloo, after a pattern procured 
by Mr. J., from Scotland. They cost at the kiln twenty 


cents per rod. The drains are dug about two and | 


a half feet deep, or so low that the water does not 
come up through the bottom. The digging costs from 
eight to ten cents per rod, making the whole cost of 
the drains, including the carriage from the kiln, about 
thirty cents per rod. The tiles appear to be made in 
the best manner. They are not in the least injured 
by the weather, even when exposed to the most severe 
frost. Where the bottom of the ditch is firm, the 
tiles are placed immediately on it; if the ground is 
soft, a hemlock board is laid down, on which the tiles 
are placed. A little straw is laid over the tiles and 
the earth which had been excavated is then thrown on, 

The beneficial effects of draining on Mr. JoHNsTOoN’s 
farm are very apparent. Places which formerly would 
bear no wheat, nor indeed scarcely anything but a kind 
of sour grass and reeds, are made, merely by draining, 
to produce the finest crops of every description of 
grain. He is so well convinced of the advantages of 
the practice, that he has laid 400 rods the present sea- 
son, and intends to continue it still more extensively. 

Mr. J. is now beginning to turn his attention, more 
than he has formerly been able to do, to the improve- 
ment of his buildings and fences. Along the roads, he 
is removing the rail fences, and substituting for them 
neat and substantial board ones; and he is preparing 
to remodel and repair his barns. 


Having examined Mr. Jonnsron’s farm, he carried 
us up the lake a few miles. We called at the fine 
farm of Mr. Herman E. Foster, who came here from 
the city of New-York, four years since. Mr. F. was 
absent, and we therefore took only a cursory view of 
the premises. The land is of good quality, and the 
whole farm appears to be managed with much neat- 
ness. The location is very pleasant, commanding an 
extensive view of Seneca lake, avd embracing altoge- 
ther one of the most beautiful landscapes we met with 
in our excursion. 








Wea are on tediaied > to or. Jeuweron, also, for convey- 
ance to Geneva, and to several farms in Ontario Co. 

At Geneva we called for a short time at the imple- 
ment manufactory of Mr. T. D. Burraty. Mr B. is 
one of our most worthy and intelligent mechanics, and 
has been long engaged in making various kinds of ag- 
ricultural implements. His plows, cultivators, harrows, 
&e., are widely known, and much liked. He has late- 
ly been enlarging his works by several new buildings. 
The business is hereafter to be conducted chiefly by 
his son, Mr. E. J. Burratt. 

The village of Geneva is very pleasantly situated at 
the foot of Seneca lake. Three steamboats ply regu- 
larly between this place and the terminus of the Che- 
mung canal at the head of the lake. In the vicinity 
of the village are many fine residences, among which 
we particularly noticed the beautiful mansion and ex 
tensive grounds of the late Hon. Gipron Ler. 

Mr. GeorGe Forpon, three miles from Geneva, has 
taken great interest in the improvement of horses and 
cattle. He owned for several years the Cleveland 
Bay horse Alfred, imported by Mr. Weppre, and 
which Mr. F. sold last spring, to go to Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. F. also bought of Mr. WEpDLE an imported mare 
of a breed used in England for coaches. From this 
mare he has bred several fine foals by Alfred. Of 
these he has a four-year-old stallion called Perfection, 
for which he received a premium from the State Ag. 
Society last season. He is a well-made and firm 
looking animal, well calculated, we should think, to 
beget a useful stock. He has another stallion called 
Young Alfred, by Alfred, out of a Kentucky mare. 
He is a heavy, strong animal, but does not show as 
good points generally, especially about the head, as 
Perfection. He has also several fillies and young 
mares of good promise—particularly one from the im- 
ported mare before mentioned. Of the progeny of Al- 
fred, we have seen but few speeunens. Mr. JoHnsron 
has reared several, some of which we saw, and were 
assured by him—as we have been by others, and as 
their own appearance also indicates—that they are ex- 
cellent farm horses. They have weight and strength 
to carry the plow ina stiff soil. or to move a large 
load. 

Mr. Forpon has formerly bred Short-Horn cattle, 
and he has still a few fine animals of this stock, though 
he has disposed of the most of his nerd. 

From this neighborhood we passed over to Col. 
Cost’s, at Oaks’ Corners. Much of the soil in this 
vicinity is quite sandy, forming, in respect to its 
texture, quite a contrast with that of the farms we 
have described on the east side of Seneca lake. We 
are informed that this sandy soil was, till within a few 
years, considered of inferior value, comparatively. Late- 
ly, however, its capacities have been better ascer- 
tained. Excepting for wheat, (and of this very good 
crops are frequently raised,) it is now considered equal 
to any land in this region; and in the opinion of many, 
its average returns, on the score of profit, actually ex- 
ceed those of the stiffer soils. It is easily worked, at 
little expense; it can be worked at all times except- 
ing when frozen, and crops on it are more indepen- 
dent of the weather than on more compact soils—nei- 
ther suffering from wet or drouth. The crops in 
general looked well, and were more forward than we 
commonly met with—Indian corn and potatoes espe- 
cially so. 

Col. Cost is not now farming as extensively as for- 
merly, and as his principal operations are with a farm 
situated at some distance from his dwelling, we had 
not time to examine them. 

Considerable quantities of peppermint are raised in 
this vicinity, which is distilled for the purpose of pro- 
curing the essential oil. We expect from Col. C 
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some statistics in regard to the business, which we 
shall publish. 


Spreap or Covcwh Grass—Triticum repens. —The 
idea is entertained that this grass, so pernicious in cul- 
tivated lands, ix indigenous to this country, or that it 
springs up spontaneonsly ; but there can be no reasona- 
ble doubt that the seed was first introduced here from 
Europe. Col. Cost related to us the history of its ap- 
pearance in this neighborhood, which is worth remem- 
bering. Several years ago there was a noted race- 
course at Oaks’ Corners, and herses were brought here 
to run from different parts of the country. On one 
eecasion some horses came there from the Mohawk 
valley, where the couch grass had been common for a 
jong time; and as was customary, the owners of the 
horses took along their own hay, on which the horses 
were fed, in temporary booths erected for them near 
the course. The next season, the couch grass made 
its appearance near where these horses had been fed; 
but by a well-timed and determined attack, the enemy 
was exterminated before an extensive possession had 
been obtained. 

Col. SHErwoon’s farm, at Auburn, has been de- 
scribed in a previous volume of the Cultivator, (vol. IT, 
new series, p. 250.) It consists of 300 acres. From the 
state in which it came into Col. 
been obliged to begin at the foundation, and proceed 
in most respects as if it were a new farm. He has 
not yet had time enough to bring everything into the | 
most desirable state, though he has made saeny im- 
portant improvements, especially in buildings and 
fences. His farm is laid out in a very convenient man- 
ner, and can be managed with as much facility as any 
farm within our knowledge. He has devoted much 
attention to the improvement of live stock, and his 
herd of Short Horn eattle, and floeks of Merino and 
South Down sheep, are distinguished as among the 
best in the country. We have spoken more particular- 
ly of them, (as our readers have seen,) in another 
place. Of swine, he has Berkshires and Suffolks. A | 
boar and sow of the latter stock, procured from Wm. 
STICKNEY, Esq., of Boston, are excellent hogs. 

Col. SHERWooD’s crops this season, are lorty acres 
of wheat, most of which we thought very good; four 
and a half acres of Multicole rye, which looked fair 
for a very heavy crop; fifteen acres of barley; twenty- 
two acres of Indian corn; four and a half acres of oats; | 
tour and a half aeres of peas; and about three acres 
im various kinds of vegetables. 

His land, like much of that in western New-York, 
(some of which we have described.) is much benefitted 
by deep tillage. He has this season broken up thirty 
acres of sward to the depth of nine to ten inches. His 
teains for doing this have been a pair of heavy oxen and a 
pair of heavy horses to each plow. This lk: and, after hav- | 
ing been thoroughly worked several times with a steel- 
tooth cultivator, is to be sown to wheat in antumn. 

Judge RicHArRpson and his sons, have several fine 
farms near Auburn. They keep large flocks of fine- 
wooled sheep. The floc k belonging to the old home- 

sad, consists of about a thousand, a portion of which 
we saw while they were being shorn. Their wool is 
generally of fine quality; the average weight of fleeces 
we did not learn. 

Mr. IrA Hopkins, Auburn, has long been much inte- 
rested in the improvement of agriculture and hortieul- 
ture. He has now, however, given up the business 
principally to his sons. We regret that our engage- 
ments did not permit our calling on them. Mr. Hop- 
KINS showed us an exeellent cow. for which he re- 
ceived the first premium as the best native cow, at the 
State Ag. Society’s show at Auburn. 

In company with Col. SHerwoop, we ealled at the | 
summer residence of E. T. TuHroop Martin, Esq., | 


S.’s possession, he has 


a 





|} manure, by his management, becomes so much de 


near Owasco lake. Few places which it has been our 
fortune to visit are more delightfully situated than 
this. From the dwelling, the grounds, diversified by 
green lawns and shady groves, descend pleasantly to 
the shores of the “ fair Owaseco.” The grounds have 
been laid out with much taste, and are kept with scru- 
pulous eare. We noticed around a plat which has 
lately been laid out for a garden, some young hawthorn 
he dges, which for strength and healthiness are not sur- 
passed, 

Mrs. Martin is a most devoted florist, and has a 
fine collection of rare plants and shrubs, managed 
under her special direction with admirable taste and 
perfect neatness. Our stay here was nece ssarily short 
—scarcely long enough to ‘admit of our secine all the 
interesting objects belonging to this delightful rural 
retreat. 

From the vicinity of Auburn, we passed over to 
Skaneateles. Our first call here was on Wa. FuLyer, 
Esq., a gentleman who has been warmly engaged | 
agriculture for some time, though it is but two years 
since he moved on his farm. It consists of 140 acres 
of land, lying mostly on the easterly side of a hill, 


| overlooking the village oi Skaneateles, and the beauti- 


ful Jake on which it is situated. 
A great portion of Mr. F.’s farm was naturally very 
wet, and produced, a few years ago, only rushes and 


coarse grass. He has |: rid upwards of two thousand 
rods of drains, and much of the land which was com- 


| paratively of no value, has been brought under the 
| plow, and produces bountiful crops of grain and veve- 


tables. Nowhere have we seen finer and cleaner mea- 
dows than on some of these drained lands. The drains 
are filled with small stones, of which there were so 


| many on the farm that it was necessary to remove 


them. 

Mr. Furter and some others in this vicinity, prac- 
tice a mode of eultivation for wheat, somewhat a. 
ferent from that generally pursued in the countr 
Instead of a naked fallow, a green tallow is adopte , 
The land is broken up in the fall or in spring, and in 
May is put to peas or beans, which come off in ample 
time for sowing wheat in autumn. The peas and 
beans usually give ieee twenty to thirty bushels per 
acre, and they leave the ground clean and in excellent 


jorder for wheat. Manure is not applied in large 


quantities to peas and beans, as it tends to make them 


| grow too much to vines. Mr. F. piles the manure in 


large heaps on the field, and after the peas and beans 
have been taken off, the ground is plowed and the ma- 
nure spread and worked in with the cultivator. The 

| 1 
composed by the time it is used, that it does not, it is 
thought. cause the grain to blight. 

Mr. Futter has some excellent Short-Horn eattle 
Several years ago he engaged in breeding this kind 
stock somewhat extensively. His bull President, whose 
portrait was given in the seventh volume of the Culti- 
vator, page 108, is admitted to have been one of the 
best bulls ever in this section, or in the state. He has 
several very fine dairy cows, both full and part bloods, 
some of the best of which were got by President. 


We cannot omit a passing notice of Mr. Furriers 


| house. It was on the place when it came into his 
/hands, but was out of repair, besides being incon 


venient in itseonstruction. He has thoroughly re-con. 
structed, and fitted it up in such a manner that it pre- 


' sents a tasteful exterior, and is, altogether, a neat and 


convenient dwelling—the whole cost of the repairs 


being only one thous and dollars. We mention this as 


an example within the reach of ne: arly all our farmers 


There are several fine farms in the vic inity, but want: 


of time prevented our visiting many of 


We called with Mr. FuLier at hag farm of Me. 


we. 
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GeorGe SHOTWELL, comprising about 200 acres. He 
was not at home, and our stay was but short. He 
came from New Bedford, and took possession of the 
farm, as we are informed, four years ago. All the 
buildings on the place have been thoroughly repaired, 
and several of them erected since Mr. 8. came here. 
They are of the best and most thoroughly finished 
kind—are planned and arranged in a convenient man- 
ner—and the premises, generally, presented indica- 
tions of system and neatness, and at the same time of 
a judicious economy, scarcely exceeded by any farm 
we have visited. 

At Mottville we called at the implement manufacto- 
ry of Mr. Howarp Derano. Mr. D.’s plows are wide- 
ly known and highly approved. A pattern called the 
‘* Diamond plow,” has received several premiums from 
the State Agricultural Society. He has lately got up 
two other plows, neither of which have we seen used. 
One of them is intended as a stubble plow, or for 
plowing land on which there is no sward. From its 
shape we should think it well calculated for this pur- 
pose—the curve of the mould-board being such as to 
thoroughly pulverize the ground, and leave it in fine 
condition for crops. The other plow is designed espe- 
cially for very deep plowing. It is a strong and well- 
made implement, and persons who have used it assure 
us that its operation is completely satisfactory. We 
hope Mr. D. will exhibit both these plows at Sara- 
toga. 

From Skaneateles Mr. Futter conveyed us to Gro. 
Geppes’, Esq., Fairmount, about five miles from Syra- 
cuse. On our way we called atthe residence of Mr. 
Squire M. Brown, Elbridge. Not finding Mr. B. at 
home, we did not see his farm, which is situated about 
two miles distant, and for which he received last year 
the first premium of the Onondaga County Agricultu- 
ral Society, as the best cultivated farm in the county. 
Mr. CALEB Brown, (brother of Mr. 8S. M. B.,) has 
a good farm near Elbridge. He, also, was absent, 
though we afterwards met him. The buildings are 
neat, snug, and in good order, and appearances indi- 
cated that he is a good farmer. 

Mr. Geppes’ farm received last year the first pre- 
Yuium of the State Agricultural Society, as the best cul- 
tivated farm in the state. The report in reference to 
it was published in the July number of the Cultivator 
for last year. The home farm consists of 300 acres, 
and he has a separate farm of 100 acres. The soil is 
a deep friable loam, formed mostly by the disintegra- 
tion of the shales belonging to the Onondaga salt 
group. It is naturally very productive, and probably 
contains the elements of vegetable support in as great 
a degree and to as great a depth as any soil in the 
country. It seems to require at present very little 
manure—deep tillage being about all that is needed 
for the production of any crop. 

Mr. G.’s crops for the present season are forty-two 
acres of Indian corn, twenty-two acres of wheat, 
twenty-five of barley, eighty of oats, three and a half 
of potatoes, twenty-eight in meadow. All these crops 
looked very promising, with the exception of the bar- 
ley, which was sown very late, and had not sufficiently 
advanced to show what it might do. All had been 
well cared for, and were free from weeds. 


A great obstacle to the successful cultivation of 
wheat on Mr. Geppes’ farm, and in that vicinity, for 
a few years past, has been the wheat midge, (Cecido- 
myia tritici,) or weevil, as it is sometimes, (though 
improperly) called. This insect was so numerous 
and committed such ravages last season, that many 
fields in this neighborhood were not worth cutting. 
Many farmers did not obtain as much wheat from 
their land as they sowed. The Hessian fly, too, (Ce- 
cidomyia destructor,) was very abundant and destruc- 








tive. The Mediterranean wheat, which is in a great 
degree exempt from the attacks of the Hessian fly, 
and which, from being about ten days earlier than the 
common kinds of winter wheat, it was hoped might es- 
cape the attack of the wheat midge, has been intro- 
duced, and bids fair to succeed well. Mr. Geppes 
had several acres of this kind which looked well, and 
had entirely escaped the insects. It is proper, how- 
ever, to remark, that the midge has only appeared 
through this region in small numbers this season, com- 
pared with the last. 

Mr. Geppes’ fences are at present mostly of posts 
and boards; but, fortunately, he has a quarry on one 
corner of his farm from which ‘‘ any quantity ” of lime- 
stone, suitable for making walls, can be had. He has 
already made over 500 rods of substantial fence of this 
kind, and he intends to increase it at the rate of fifty 
rods a year. It is about five feet high, and costs $1.50 
per rod. It is a perfect and perpetual fence. 

Among Mr. G.’s stock, we noticed several good 
Short Horn cows, and also some good cows of mixed 
blood. He is going considerably into the business of 
breeding horses, and has some good mares. But of 
the horse kind, the most to our liking, was a handsome 
bay gelding, fifteen years old, whose. limbs are as 
smooth and clean as those of a deer, and who can yet 
travel at a rate which the best of ‘‘ the young ones” 
are ‘‘ bothered” to equal. 

The general appearance of Mr. Greppes’ farm is 
highly creditable to his management. He has, to be 
sure, been favored with a soil of uncommon natural 
fertility; but the order and system with which the va- 
rious operatious have been conducted, indicate the 
skill and direction of a master. We would refer to 
the report before mentioned for a detailed account of 
the farm. 

Mr. Geppes conducted us to some of the farms in 
the vicinity. We first called at the farm of Enocnu 
Marks, Esq. He was not at home, but his son 
showed us a portion of the farm. It consists of 177 
acres. The soil belongs mostly to the same formation 
as that of Mr. Geppes. Mr. Marks has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best farmers in this section, 
and all that we saw would lead us to the conclusion 
that this reputation is not undeserved. The farm 
is well laid out—the crops were clean and flourishing, 
no pernicious plants being suffered to grow. Even in 
the pastures, lanes, and by the sides of the fences, we 
noticed that the docks, thistles, and weeds had been 
pulled up or dug out. Mr. M.’s crops this season, are 
forty-eight acres of barley, twenty-one of wheat, forty- 
five of Indian corn, and eleven of oats. 

Mr. Marks purchased in New Hampshire last fall, 
two mares of the Morgan stock, with their foals. The 
foals were by Mr. WieR’s horse Gifford Morgan, and 
one of the mares has a foal this season by the same 
horse. They are good samples of the stock—showing 
the leading points of the Morgans very prominently. 


Mr. James M. Et tis, Onondaga Hill, has a farm of 
250 acres, situated on an eastern declivity, command- 
ing a fine view of the Onondaga valley and the sur- 
rounding highlands, to a great distance. Mr. Exuis 
is evidently a judicious farmer. His buildings are in 
good order and neat in appearance. His fences, his 
crops, implements, stock, and every department of the 
farm, betoken the watchfulness and oversight of a care- 
ful husbandman. He keeps 500 fine-wooled sheep. 
The flock was originally a mixture of Merino and 
Saxon blood, but the rams to which the flock have been 
bred for several years, have been Saxons. Their wool 
is fine and of very superior quality. We saw the 
fleeces of the present season. They were most tho- 
roughly cleaned, and were neatly put up—forming one 
of the best lots of wool we have ever seen. 
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FrencH FAarMING—APPEARANCE OF THE FIELDs, 
&c.—The general surface of France has by no means 
that richness of rural aspect which every traveller re- 
marks in England. This is owing, in some measure, 
to the more monotonous surface of the country; for 
while England is broken up into vast variety, by plain, 
valley, woed, height, glen, and gently undulating land, 
France, for the most part, presents a succession of vast 
waving plains, here and there channelled by slow run- 
ning rivers, or traversed by lines of mountains. It is 
modelled upon a more gigantic scale than England. 
Its rivers are longer; its distances are more vast; and its 
hills, though perhaps not higher than British hills, are 
more sweeping in their forms, and less striking in out- 
line. Exception however, is to be made in favor of a 
large portion of Brittany, the valley of the Seine, in its 
progress through Normandy, the country of the Au- 
vergne, and that part of Burgundy adjoining the 
Juras. 

Not only, however, is it in variety of surface, that 
England surpasses France, but in those country adorn- 
ments, which make up the pleasing rural aspect of the 
British isles. The French farm house, though sub- 
stantially built of stone, and stuccoed, and convenient 
in its interior arrangements, has nowhere the prettily 
thatched roof, the embowering vines, the rich shade 
trees, the encircling bit of turf, the scattered flowers, 
the latticed windows, which belong to the English cot- 
tage. Add to this, the unattractiveness of its situa- 
tion, upon the middle of some broad plain—instead of 
quiet nook or valley, or pleasant knoll—so common to 
English landscape, and one may readily imagine the 
superior beauty of the island farmery. 

Again, the French cottage, in most situations, has 
few or no hedges. Its offices are all thrown together 
within one common enclosure of high stone walls. 
From the road, you enter by a large gateway into a 
slattern court, about which carts are dropped here and 
there, and poultry scratching in the accumulated dirt, 
and swine, perhaps, rooting about the stagnant pool in 
the middle. On one side of this court will be the 
doors and windows of the farm-house—its walls white, 
where not befouled with dirt—its roof of heavy red 
tiles, and its chimney stiff and clumsy. There is no 
vine beside the door—not even a rose tree, or violet, 
or morning glory; but there is a studied neglect of 
these little charms which would not do discredit to many 
New England farmers. The sun shines hotly upon the 
white walls, and upon the red roofs of the offices by 
its side. 

Sheds of timber, and roofed with tiles, stretch around 
upon another side of the court, for the animals and best 
constructed implements. A barn and granary of the 
same sort of construction lie upon the third side of the 
court, and the entrance gate, with its high flanking 
wall, make up the fourth. 

In the more pretending establishments, the farm- 
house stands removed from the common court of the 
farmery, and connects with it by a little wing thrown 
back upon the offices. 


The garden adjoins the enclosure, with its skirt of 
fruit trees, stragglingly disposed, except in the orchard 
provinces, ’ where their disposition is neat and beautiful. 

Fences, in the plain country—the country most seen 
by the casual traveller—are very rare; neither hedge, 
or ditch, or wall, and the junction of farms or estates 
is designated by rows of trees, or mere ridges of turf. In 














the vine-growing countries, particularly such as fur. 
nish the best wines, as Medoe and Burgundy, division 
of property is marked simply by lines of vines, and size 
of vineyards is reckoned only by the number of lines. 

The great roads are broad and macadamized, with 
fr eanently a a striv of grass land upon either side, which 
is aepastured by cows tethered to stakes, or by sheep 
under guardianship of dogs. Rows of trees border the 
way, and beyond are yellow, broad-waving fields of 
grain, barley and wheat; or perhaps the land is covered 
with a light grass, on which immense flocks of sheep 
are feeding. The first may be seen on the route to the 
east, leading through Auxerre; the sheep abound to- 
ward Chateauroux. 

Again, upon the best of the grass meadows, east- 
ward toward Dijon and Dole, you may see great 
herds of cattle, or in the valley. of Limousin you will 
see scores of horses. 

Turning away from the great routes, one finds little 
bye-lanes, which, with their trees and occasional hedge 
rows, will remind of England. The farm-houses, too, 
upon the cross country roads, while they are more un- 
pretending in aspect, have more of that rural simplici- 
ty which makes much of the charm of an English 
cottage. 


The canals, stretching over the plains, are not un 


frequently gracefully shaded with willows, or lindens, 
| . 


and the sight of their shining surface, glimmering 
through a copse, the high-collared, heavy Norman 
horse, toiling along the tow-path—the quaintly clad 
laborers, singing at their work in the fields, —with the 
cone-topped towers of some old chateau lifting behind 
the wood, make up a fresh bit of French picturing in 
my mind. 

Gentlemen’s seats, with lawn, and gate lodge, and 
park enclosure, and troops of deer, come rarely under 
the eye in France. The French character is not prone 
to ruralities. Even the amusements of the peasantry 
partake of a civilian character; dancing, and music, 
and gallantries of speech, relieve the tedium of field la- 
bor, in place of cricket, or bathing, or fishing. Nor is 
it easy to find a French peasant who does not wear a 
courteous air. Even the old woman of the little auberge, 
where you stop to lunch, receives you s a ready 
politesse, that in the country districts of New-York 


' would pass for city breeding. 


The country villages of France have peculiarities, 
which it may be worth while to note in a separate 
paper. 








Foop ror Mitcu Cows.—At a large milk estab- 
lishment near Newcastle, England, the cows are fed 
in the following manner: 91 pounds of clover hay, (cut 
or chopped,) 168 lbs. brewer’s grains, 12 lbs. ground 
flax seed, 2 lbs. salt, are mixed together, and equally 
divided as the daily food for twelve cows. The hay, 
after having been cut, is put into the mash tub and 
scalded with boiling water. The other articles are 
then mixed with it. It is stated that a good cow thus 
fed, will yield an average of fourteen quarts of milk 
per day, for eight months in succession. The owne: 
of the establishment, (Mr. ArUNDALE,) stated that he 
had one cow which had not had a calf for two years 
and a half, that was giving an average of eight quarts 
per day. "A great point observed is, that the cows 
never fall off in condition. 
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MICHIGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE.—No. IL. 





Oax Orvenines or MicniGan.—Those portions of 
Michigan which are classed as ‘‘ openings,” are usual- 
ly a beautifully varied country, sparsely timbered, chief- 
ly with oaks. Among the several species of these, the 
white is predominant, and has the largest growth ; 
next the black or yellow and burr oaks. Hickory is 
often intermixed to a considerable extent. What are 
called ‘ plains,” resemble the openings, but have less 
timber, and are often almost destitute, approaching the 
character of ‘‘ prairies.” Somewhat more than half of 
the peninsula consists of openings and plains, and these 
are occasionally varied by tracts of heavily timbered 
land, and by prairies destitute of timber. The latter 
are not frequent, and are of much less extent than the 
prairies of Illinois, comprising from a few acres only 
to 15,000 acres. ‘* Marshes,” or wet prairies .4frequent- 
ly occupy the hollow and level spots of the openings 
and plains, and consist of an accumulation of peat and 
vegetable matter, producing a rank growth of wild 
grasses, beds of marl, or bog lime, are very common 
beneath the peat. These grasses are relished by all 
kinds of eattle, and are so abundant and esteemed that 
in many parts of the country they constitute the only 
winter fodder of cattle, horses, and sheep. Many far- 
mers think them preferable to any of the cultivated 
grasses, for all kinds of stock, and though most of the 
marshes are subject to drainage, prefer to leave them 
in their original condition. To new settlers these 
marshes have proved invaluable, by enabling them 
from the first to support their stock with scarcely any 
A large proportion of these marshes are due to 
the labors of the beaver, and they are susceptible of 
being restored to their original dry state. Some of 
them have been made by drainage to produce an ex- 
ceedingly rich soil, tor both grass and tillage crops. 


cost. 


| 





The immense accumulation of peat and lime which | 
| exchange is adopted. 


they contain, will, at a future day, furnish a@ rich trea- 
sure in these manures, which will be most needed upon 
the adjoining uplands. 

The soil of the openings is usually a dry porous 
gravel or sand, belonging to the drift deposit already 
alluded to in my general description of Michigan, but 
there are portions which have a considerable inter- 
mixture of clay. 

Local beds of elay are not uncommon at or near the 
«urface, from whieh good bricks are made. At depth 
of from two to three feet, there is very generally a 
hardpan, sufficiently cohesive to prevent the too rapid 
absorption of the water which falls upon the surface. 
No dit iculty is experienced in obtaining pure hard wa- 
ter, by digving, thongh the depth varies according to 
the local character of the drift. 


© 


Many speculations have been originated to account 
for these peculiar features in the scenery of Michigan; 
ainong the most prominent of which is, the ravage of 
As itis not desirable to involve the sub- 
ject in theoretical considerations, I shall only say, that 
no one cause which has been mentioned is sufficient 
to produce all the characteristic features of the open- 
ing country of Michigan. The fires, which were for- 
merly designedly created, kept down the underbrush, 
which otherwise would have sprung up thickly over the 
surface; but there is also direct evidence that the kind 
and charaeter of the timber changes with the varying 
conditions of the soil. ‘Thus, while the prevailing ‘tim- 
ber of the openings is white, 
biack oak, the latter occasionally predominates, and the 


annual fires. 


with intermixture of 


'always well 


| fish. They 





growth is more or less dense or scanty as the cambina- 
tion of causes has been more or less favorable to the 
particular result. The burr oak usually occupies level 
tracts, and the soil is coarse and gravelly. Some of 
tne best wheat farms are on these plains. Hickory oc- 
curs where there is a larger proportion of aluminous 
matter in the soil. A heavy and varied growth of 
hard wood timber frequently oceurs over isolated tracts 
in the openings and along the banks of the streams, and 
this character of timber is almost invariably found 
wherever the extensive blue and yellow clay formations 
lie at small depth beneath the surface, as will be more 
particularly noticed in my next communication. 

When first turned up by the plow, the soil of the 
openings and plains is generally of a deep yellow color, 
and its appearance, in connection with the light growth 
of timber, is little indicative of the strong and lasting 
soil it is found to prove. These soils are well supplied 
with vegetable matter, which on exposure, soon con- 
verts this yellow color to adark brown. But it is their 
mineral and mechanical characters chiefly, which have 
been already noticed, that so admirably adapts them 
to the culture of wheat, and renders that a staple pro- 
duct. 

The surface of the openings, when new, is generally 
filled with the roots and ‘‘ grubs” of oak, and requires 
to be broken up by strong teams. This is the chief 
pone of preparing them for cultivation, and costs 
from $2.50 to $4 per acre. It is common, when the 
timber is but moderately dense, to girdle the trees, 
without felling them, and thus a crop of wheat may 
be got in the first fall, and the timber eut or burned 
afterwards at leisure. The breaking-up teams consist 
of from three to six yokes of oxen, and every neigh- 
borhood furnishes one or more such teams, which may 
be hired for the purpose, or else a system of mutual 


For beauty and diversity of scenery, these portions 
of Michigan are unrivalled. Many parts of the coun- 
try abound with lakes of the purest water, which are 
stocked with bass, pickerel, and other 
repose in the midst of groves of oaks, 
which from their oe arrangement, seem as if 
planted by the nand of art, to adorn the landseape. 
Varied by hills, wand pr grassy meadows, these fea- 
tures give io the openings that quiet beauty and diver- 
sity which is adapted to the most cultivated rural 
taste, to perfect which has so often elsewhere required 
the labor of ages. 

The chief advantages offered by the openings over 
the timbered lands, may be thus br iefly summed up:— 
The rapidity with which they may be brought into 
crops; their freedom from stumps ; the cheapness and 
perfection of the roads ; the ease with which cattle 
tind subsistence; and the abundance of those salts 
which adapt them to the growth of wheat. The disad- 
vantages are, the occasional scarcity of water in sum- 
mer, except by digging, and the absence of various 
large and abundant timber. B. Husparp. 

Detroit, June 1, 1847. 








Iron-WateR FoR Fowrs.—A writer in the English 
Agricultural Gazette, recommends that a piece of steel 
be kept constantly in the water to which fowls have 
access. Iron-rust, he says, is an excellent tonic. A 


roll of brimstone is also recommended to be kept in 
the water. 
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BREEDING HORSES—No. III 





WE have but few breeds of horses in this country. 
The breeding of these animals is not here carried on 
with that system, and with a view to the establishment 
of distinct varieties, that it is in England. We have 
the race horse, more or less, in different parts of the 
country. In Canada, we have a variety of the horse 
originally introduced from France; but now much 
stunted, in general, from the severity of the climate 
and the searcity of food, though still preserving in a 
marked degree the leading features of the parent stock. 
In Pennsylvania we have a branch of the Flanders 
stock, intreduced by emigrants from Germany and the 
Netherlands. They are in some instances bred with 
considerable care, and exhibit the large size and pe- 
culiar form of the heavier class of draught horses. We 
have occasionally had brought here from England, dif- 
ferent varieties of the cart and draught horse, but they 
are not bred by themselves to any extent. 

Of roadsters we can scarcely be said to have a dis- 
tinct class. We have had good horses of various 
blood, but none of these have been bred long enough 
by themselves to form a fixed breed. The ‘‘ Morgan” 
horses, so called, whose origin and history have ap- 
peared in the former pages of the Cultivator, are a 
stock well calculated for light carriages, and have 


great activity, strength, and hardiness. Mr. R. L. 


ALLEN, in his American Agriculture, describes this 
stock as follows: 


hands, we may mention one family of the American 
roadster, which is strongly tinctured with blood, and 
which has attained an enviable notoriety among the 
choicest of the northern horses. They are derived 
from the Morgan horse of Vermont, that was foaled in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1793. * * * The Morgan horse 
stood in Vermont till his death at an advanced age. 
From him and the choice mares of Vermont, descended 
many excellent colts; and his merits were inherited in 
an eminent degree by three of his sons, which stood in 
the same state, [and in the adjoining state of New 
Hampshire, ] and continued the career of improvement 
commenced by the sire. The result has been the pro- 
duction of a family of roadsters of much similarity of 
appearance and uniformity of character, unsurpassed 
by any others for serviceable qualities. They are of 
medium size, from 133 to 15 hands high; with a well 
formed head and neck; high withers; deep chest ; 
round body; short back; long quarters; broad flat legs; 
moderately small feet; long, wavy mane and tail; pre- 
senting altogether the beau ideal of the road horse: 
They are spirited and docile, hardy and easily kept. 
They have an easy rapid trot, and glide along with 
a good load, without clatter or apparent effort, at the 
rate of 10 to 12 miles an hour. This family of horses 
has not of course been bred long enough within them- 
selves to have attained the eminence of a distinct breed. 


They are mentioned as a type of what the serviceable | 
roadster ought to be, and what he may become by the | 


use of the proper instrument for breeding.” 


This is certainly high, thongh perhaps not unde- 
served praise for the Morgan horses. Mr. ALLEN 
must be regarded as a disinterested and unprejudiced 
individual, and his knowledge of horse flesh in general 
will not be called in question. There is no doubt that 
by proper selection and due attention and care in breed- 
ing and rearing, the leading characteristics of the Mor- 


gans may be preserved, and that in process of time 
they will become a well-established varicty. 

The figure at the head of the next page, represents & 
stallion of the variety called Norfolk Trotters, whieh 
has been cultivated with great care, for many years, 
in England. The portrait was taken for the ‘* Norfolk 
Phenomenon,” (sometimes called the ‘‘ Norfolk Cob,’’) 
and was originally published in the (London) Far- 
mer’s Magazine, for October, 1845, from which I take 
the following description. He was bred by Mr. Bur- 
gess, of Wall Fenn, and was got by that justly re- 
nowned horse Young Fireaway, a famous trotter who 
challenged all England, after beating Mr. Slade’s ccle- 
brated mare, in a match for four hundred guineas, on 
Sunbury Common. Young Fireaway was of course by 
Old Fireaway, out of a very fast mare by old Marsh- 
land Shales, one of the best trotters ever known, and 
who accomplished the then unrivalled feat of seventeen 
miles within the hour, ina match he ran, [ trotted, ] with 
and beat the equally celebrated Driver. The subject of 
our portrait is described as “a brown bay, rather over 
fifteen hands high, with capital shoulders, fine fore- 
head, remarkably neat head, well put on, short back 
and powerful loins, arms long and very muscular, and 
legs clean as when foaled, and short from the knee to 
the ground. He is completely master of twenty stone, 


[ 160 pounds, eight pounds to the stone;] an extraor- 

| dinary good walker, a very fine and high goer in his 

** As an illustration of what may be accomplished by | 
judicious breeding with the present materials, in our 





faster pace; and, in fact, as the portrait proves, as 
good a specimen of a Norfolk Trotter as ever was 
seen.” As proof of his excellence as a stallion, the 
fact is stated that he covered for fifteen years in the 
same circuit. He was then bought by Mr. Howlett, 
of Bath, who kept him for two years, and sold him to 
Sir William Coddington, by whom he was sent to the 
West Indies. Those who are acquainted with the 
Morgan horses will readily perceive that the points 
delineated in the above portrait, are quite similar to 
those exhibited by that stock. 

At the present time there is a valuable breed of 
horses in Normandy, France, used for the transporta- 
tion of those ponderous vehicles called ‘‘ diligences,”’ 
the stage coaches of that kingdom. They are said to 
possess great power with considerable speed—moving 
with the heavy loads they are obliged to carry, from 
seven to nine miles an hour. Many of them evince 
much greater speed. The origin of this breed is said 
to have been a cross between the Andalusian horse of 
Spain with the old French or Norman draught horse. 
By breeding the stock thus produced, by itself, a race 
has been established which is as well marked by its 
own peculiar characters and qualities as any breed in 
Europe. 

A few horses of this breed have been brought to this 
country, and from the success which has attended a 
cross from them with our country mares, there is good 
reason to believe that a valuable stock of roadsters 
might, with proper care, be produced in this way. 
The progeny of the horse called ‘‘ Norman,” owned by 
Mr. Morse, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., and that of 
** Diligence,” imported and owned by Mr. Harris, of 
Mooerstown, New Jersey, are referred to as proof of 
the excellence of such a stock. 


With regard to the best course for improving ou: 
horses for the carriage and road, the first object shoul< 
be to preserve the best stocks now in the country 
Such families as those above named, and others of 
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NORFOLK TROTTER—Fig. 59. 


vate, should be bred with strict care, and sufficiently 
by themselves to insure uniformity of character. It 
being the constant endeavor to breed them as much as 
possible to one standard or model, no blood should be 
admitted which would be likely to cause a deviation 
irom it. This course should “be pursued for many 
years, until the peculiar qualities of the stock become 
so fixed in the blood that they will be transmitted with 
a good degree of certainty. 

_ The formation of clubs, in different neighborhoods, 
for the improvement of the breed of horses, might be pro- 
ductive of great advantage. It should be an object 
with such clubs to secure the best mares, which should 
be bred to the most valuable horses. The rules of the 
clubs should be as few and as simple as possible. 
mares may be owned separately, by individuals com- 








| 
| 





posing the club; but they should all be such as the 
club, or a committee appointed by it, should approve 
The stallions should be owned by the clubs. They 
should be selected by individuals appointed by the club. 
The club should have the sole direction in regard to 
their use; they should be kept at joint expense, and 
the proceeds arising from their services, should be 
divided in an equitable ratio among the members. 

This business may undoubtedly be made profitable 
The clubs, if properly conducted, would soon establish 
a favorable reputation. They should offer none but 
the very best stock, and such would be certain to meet 


| with a ready sale at remunerating prices. In my next. 


I shall speak more particularly in regard to the proper 


The | rules of breeding, rearing, and management. 
Eqvvws. 





REARING AND FATTENING HOGS. 


A correspondent in Albemarle county, Va., writes,— | 
“tae s pine gg ‘ ; | 
Will you give me specific directions for rearing and | 


fattening fifty hogs? That is to say, will you tell me 
if I ought to keep them confined the year round, or for 


what length of time and what quantity of different ma- | 
‘tive organs not having acquired sufficient strength to 


terials should be planted for their food, and at what 
times, in this elimate ?” 


Our acquaintance with all the circumstances having a | 
bearing on the subject, is not such as enable us to fur- | 


nish ‘* specific directions.” 
' 


the *' start,” 


It he rears his hogs from 
; we should think it would be best to have 
the pigs tarrawed at a time when the sows could be 


turned on clover, and it would be well if they could | 


have a 7 range on clover or grass for a week 
or two before farrowing. We would allow them to 


run here together till the pigs were five or six weeks old, | 
/and starved and made poor at another. 


“there "‘Orp ¥ ale + ny . sik . , ¥ j 
If there were no skimmed milk or whey for them, we | should remember that the loss of a pound of pork 


giving the sows such dairy slops as the farm afforded. 


would feed with slops, made of corn-meal and shorts, 


in equal parts, scalded and allowed to ferment slightly, | 


—not to become sour. After the pigs are a week old, 
the sows may be allowed as much as they will eat, but 
rope should be left in the trough from one meal to 
anotner. 
rate of a quart each, per day, they may as well be 
taken froma the sows at five weeks old; but if no> milk 


If milk can be had for the young pigs, at the | 


} 
} 


| great assistance to their srowth, to have their food 


ean be given, it is advisable to keep them on the sows 
till seven or eight weeks old—feeding the sows well 
during that time. If pigs are taken off too young, and 
have not milk given them, they are likely to become 
pot-bellied, and crooked-backed, owing to their diges- 


bear the food which they are obliged to eat. Their 
constitutions are frequently so much injured in this 
way, and their shape so much distorted that they never 
reeover, and never become what they might have been 
had they received proper treatment. It should, there- 
fore, be made a rule, to allow pigs the milk of their 
dams, or milk from cows, till they have reached such 


an age that they ean thrive on other food. The great 
object should be to keep them constantly growing. 


They should not be full fed and made fat at one time, 
The farmer 


wasted from the earease of a live hog, is just as much 
of a dead loss, as though it had been Jost from his pork. 
barrel or smoke house. Hence his swine should never 
grow poor, but should gain something every day. 
though it may be expedient to have them gain faster 
at some periods than at others. 

When pigs are first taken from the sows, it is ¢ 
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cooked. Raw Indian corn or raw corn nnd, is not | ne will work up from three to twelve bushels, of any 


easily digested, and it has a great tendency to sour on | kind of grain an hour, 


the stomach, and to induce dyspepsia. These objec- 
tions are in a great degree obviated by making the 
meal into good stiff mush—( Yankee hasty-pudding )— 
mixing with the Indian meal a third part shorts or 
oatmeal, and adding about the same quantity of salt 
as is applied to mush made for table use. Should the 
food, after having been duly prepared, produce in the 
pigs a tendency to scour, charcoal should be allowed 
them; it will, indeed, be advisable to allow them 
plenty of this substance at all times, as it promotes 
their health and thrift. 

In separating the sows and pigs, it is better to let 
the pigs remain in the lot where they have been kept, 
if the feed is good enough, as they will be more quiet 
than if taken to a strange place. Dry and comfortable 
shelter at all times, with cool shade in summer, should 
be provided. 

The pigs may run on the clover till frost puts a stop to 
its growth. They should then be put in a warm pen 
with a small yard attached, and well supplied with 
straw or leaves. [If it is intended to kill them in the 
fall, or in the course of the winter, it will be important 
that they are always fed about as much as they will 
bear, otherwise they will be lacking in size. If they 
ean be brought to ‘the dressed weight of about two 
hundred pounds at eight months old, (as they frequent- 





according to the fineness re- 
One of Pirrs’ corn and cob eutters, which 


quired. 
* coarse feed,” 


chops up grain to about what is called 
can be had for $40, and with a two horse-power, will 
readily grind ten to twelve bushels an hour. 

The expediency of cooking, too, will depend some- 
thing on the situation in which the farmer is placed as 
to the facilities for doing it—such as the value of labor, 
fuel, and the cost of preparing proper apparatus. We 
believe it has been demonstrated, however, that a @ain 
more than sufficient to pay the cost, is generally real- 
ized by cooking. Morr’s furnaces, deseribed in our last 
No., are the best articles for cooking we have seen. 

There is an advantage in using a variety of fod. 
A proportion of apples, potatoes, or pumpkins, keeps 
up the appetite, aud makes the animals thrive faster 
If the food is cooked, it 
chang- 


than on corn or meal alone. 
is best to mix these various articles together, 
ing and varying the articles from time to time, in or- 
der to promote the appetite 

As tothe ‘‘ quantity of different materials that should 
be planted for the food of fifty hogs, and at what 
times,” we cannot answer, for the reason that we can- 
not tell what the yield of the crops Wi ould probably be, 


nor what would be the proper time of planting in the 


ly are at the north, )it is generally more profitable to | 


kill them at that age than to winter them over and 


kill them the next season; but unless they have the | 


benefit of some dairy slops, they will require close at- 
tention to make them reach these weights. 


| made in Essex county, 
If the far- | 


mer decides to keep them till they are eighteen to | 


twenty months old, they may be fed through the win- 
ter something in proportion to the quantity of food at 
his disposal. They should at all events have enough 
to keep up their condition, and if the food is on hand, 
it may be fed as profitably now as at any time; but if 
they are made too fat, it may in a degree disqualify 
them from grazing the next season. With hogs which 
are inclined to grow fast, there is not, however, much 
danger of this—the increase in weight being rather 
muscle than fat. 

The second season they may be turned on clover, as 


before, and be fed moderately through the hottest part | 


of the season. As the weather becomes cool in 
autumn, the feed should be increased, and by the last 
of September it will probably be best to take them 
from the fields and put them in the fattening pens. 
These should be so constructed that the hogs may be 
readily kept clean and comfortable. They should have 
an apartment to sleep in, another to feed in, and a 
third in which to void their dung and urine. Quietude 
favors the secretion of fat; therefore whatever pro- 
motes the animal’s comfort, is equivalent to food. 


They should be fed at regular intervals, with as much ; 


as they will eat. 

As to the kind of food, much must depend on cir- 
cumstances. In Virginia, we presume, Indian corn 
will most advantageously form the leading article. In 
general, it should be ground, though with the light 
“* gourd-seed” variety, there is less advantage in 
grinding than with the more flinty sorts, as it is more 
easily and thoroughly masticated and more perfectly 
digested. A hog, however, can extract the nutriment 
from a small daily allowance of hard corn; but if full 
fed he cannot thoroughly digest it, and more or less 
nutriment is wasted. If the farmer is not within a 
convenient distance of a mill, it will be expedient for 
him to set up a small one, to be worked “5 horse- 
power. One of FirzGeraLp’s mills may be had for 


$60 or $70, (according as they are ceared, ) or one of 
With the power of two horses, 


Howarp’s at $35. 


latitude referred to. 

We are in possession of no definite rule in regard to 
the quantity of food which hogs require. Some per- 
sons allow two quarts of corn daily to each hog of 200 
and according to some experiments 
Mass., a bushel of corn may be 
expected to make twelve pounds of pork. (See an arti- 
cle in our last under head of ‘‘ How much pork will a 
bushel of corn make.’’) But a fixed rule in the case is 
out of the question. 

In the above remarks we have had regard more par- 
ticularly to the interior of the country. In situations 
where manure is very valuable, it may not be an ob- 
ject to turn the hogs on grass or clover, but may be 
better to keep them shut up in order to make « conget 


lbs. live weight; 


Beewous OF Ovsewaren ~The humane and bites 
lent expression of Sterne, to a fly, ‘‘ Begone, poor 
thing, there is room enough for thee and me in the 
world,” is far exceeded by the tender humanity dis- 
played in the following little article from the Ken- 
nebeck Gazette. It possesses a peculiar strain of re- 
fined sensibility and natural pathos, which render it 


| c ° . ° ° 
highly deserving of preservation in your valuable pub 





lication. A. oF THE NorTH. 
SONNET TO A FLY. 
Son of summer—child of leisure, 
Buzz not thus around my form; 
Little gilded speck of pleasure, 
Tease me not, for | am warm. 
It would grieve me sore to wound thee, 
Pain my heart to do thee harm; 
Keep uot buzzing then around me, 
Teuse me not, for lam warm. 


Go and play around the ceiling, 
Safe trom every inware storm ; 

Go and trust an honest feeling, 
None will come to do thee harm, 


Little son of summer, go, 
Prithee do not tease me so. 





CHALYBEATE Seawmos, are so named from holding 
iron in solution. It is believed that the brown sedi- 
ment which may be sometimes observed in pools and 
shallow water-courses, is occasioned by the cast-off 
skins of minute animalcule, (infusioria,) the principal 
constituent of which is iron. These creatures are in- 
visible to the naked eye, but are readily discovered by 
the microscope. It is said that such exuvia have accu- 
mulated in some districts in such masses as to form 
immense beds of ore. 
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GREEN WOOD AND DRY. 





We have been favored with another communication 
on this subject from our friend J. Townsend, of Zanes- 
ville. But, as it is long, and perhaps inappropriate at 
the present time, we conclude to omit its publication, 
and we doubt not our correspondent would approve of 
this at least in part, were he to read over again, care- 
fully, his remarks. We may, however, state that the 
principal point he urges—his chief argument against 
the correctness of the calculations of T. referred to, 
consists solely in a proposed experiment. By this pro- 
posed experiment, he expects it will be shown that a 
great deal of inflammable matter is driven off in the 
evaporated sap from green wood, which is thus injured 
in quality. Actual and carefully conducted experi- 
ments must decide such conjectured results. 

We also give below, a communication from J. R. 
W. It may perhaps excite surprise that there is so 
much discrepancy in his results and those obtained by 
the caleulations of T. This discrepancy is owing to 
two causes. First. A different mode of computing. 
The caleulations of T. were based on the measurement 
of the old English gallon of 231 cubie inches, and the 
barrel of 32 gallons; while those of J. R. W. take the 
new or imperial gallon, as established by the British 
parliament, which contains 277 cubic inches, and the 
barrel of 26 gallons. These would make a difference 
of nearly one third in the amount. Secondly. He as- 
sumes that the specific gravity of green hard wood, is 
0.755, that of water being 1.000. If he has taken 
this specific gravity from the distinguished authorities 
he cites, he is led into error probably by their figures 
applying to dry wood while he understands it to apply 
to green. Most kinds of dry hard wood, after season- 
ing, have been found to be about three-quarters as 
heavy as water; and while green, unless containing a 
large portion of heart wood, is scarcely any heavier than 
water. The smaller branches of green beech in most 
cases, immediately sinkin water. Some kinds of green 


wood are lighter than water; and so far as the caleu- | 


lations of T. apply to such, he was in error, and no 
farther; but in most cases this error would be exceed- 
ingly small, and oftennothing. So far, also, asthe Im- 
perial British gallon, and the barrel of the act of par- 
liament, is to be preferred to the old gallon and barrel, 
T. was in error, but no farther. 


The argument of J. R. W. that wood does not lose 
**a third of its bulk,” and consequently, does not lose 
a third of its weight, appears to be based on the suppo- 
sition that it never alters in specific gravity, which is 
quite an error—a sponge may lose three-quarters of 
its weight of absorbed water, and retain its original 
size. 

J.R. W. erroneously supposes that T. intended to 
expel all the water of wood by seasoning—such a 
thing was never thought of. In the experiments made 
by T., the decrease in weight by seasoning was more 
than one-third; hence he considered it safe for ordinary 
cases to assume one-third merely. 

Experiments and caleulations of this kind, must 
as a matter of course, vary in results. . Wood varies 
in specific gravity—in the compactness of the cord— 
in the degree of seasoning—and a variation in the 
measures employed, will alter the amount. A cord of 
wood consisting of smal! crooked branches, may have 
two-thirds of interstices—or a cord of very straight 
large wood, may not have a quarter of interstices. 
In the latter case, a still greater amount of water 








would exist than the six barrels given in the estimates 


of . - 


Messrs. Eptrors—Though by no means desirous 
of backing J. Townsend’s observations on the commu- 
nication signed T., respecting the merits of dry wood, 
—still, T. asserts what I have no doubt he will admit, 
is an error, in sayiug that a cord of green wood con- 
tains ‘‘ more than six barrels of water,” and now then 
to the proof. 


In the first place, I am willing to admit that wood 
when fresh cut, contains one-third of water, by weight, 
and also that a common cord of fuel wood contains 77 
solid feet; but T. has proceeded to make his ealeula- 
tions by measure, which is not just the thing to do, 
seeing that wood does not lose in drying a third part 
of its bulk. The object is to find the weight of these 
77 cubic feet, then to take a third part of that weight 
of water, and find out how many barrels it affords. 
Now, taking maple wood as the mean between birch 
and beech, it will be found to weigh three-fourths of 
water, the specific gravity of maple being 0.755, 
whilst water is 1.000. A cubic foot of water weigh- 
ing 62 lbs. and a fraction, three-fourths of this would 
be 464 lbs. for a cubic foot of maple wood, which mul- 
tiplied by 77, the number of feet in one cord, gives 
3,5804 Ibs. as the weight of a cord of ordinary green 
wood. We must then take one-third of 3,580 as the 
weight of water contained in it, which is 1,193 lbs., 
and dividing this by 10, the number of pounds (omit 
ting fractions,) which a gallon of water, beer mea- 
sure, weighs, we have 119 gallons, which again divided 
by 36, the number in a barrel, gives 3 barrels and 1} 
gallons as the amount instead of over siz, as stated. 

- Your correspondent T. is equally in error, when he 
says that the teamster, drawing 100 cords of green 
wood, draws 600 barrels of water (but which, as 
shown above, are only 330 barrels 30 gallons,) which 
he need not have done had the wood been cleft a year 
in advance. 

Wood that has been cut and corded for twelve 
months, but exposed to the rain and damp atmosphere 
of the forest still retains from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. of moisture. Suppose we allow twenty-two, 
having called the original quantity one-third, or thirty- 
three per cent., so that he would still carry 220 bbls. 
14 gallons. Nor would the fuel, even if placed in a 
well boarded shed for a year longer, part with all the 
moisture, but even then retain nearly 11 per cent., or 
110.7 of water—charcoal having been found to absorb 
that quantity from the atmosphere, after a few months’ 
exposure under a shed. 

Wood can no doubt be rendered quite dry by artifi- 
cial heat, carried to the commencement of charring, 
but its power as a fuel is thereby impaired, and it must 
be well varnished to keep it so—so that even your- 
selves, Messrs. Editors, with your well arranged hot 
air stove, and dry wood, must be content to evaporate 
your barrel and odd gallons per cord. 


I might go on to show T.’s errors, also, as regaras 
the loss of heat in open fire-places, but it is getting 
rather late in the spring for such warm calculations, 
and I have already trespassed too long, and must con- 
clude, with a desire, if any gentleman, with a superior 
lot of very dry firewood doubts his share in this gene- 
ral evaporation, let him, some clear frosty morning, 
having first made a jolly fire of his best wood, don his 
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cap and mittens, and step outside his dwelling to a suf- 
ficient distance to make an accurate observation on 
his domestic flue. J. R. W. 

P. S.—My authorities are Rees’ & Brewster’s Ency- 
clopedias, Dr. Ure, Watt, Dr. Black, Rennie, and 
Lavoisier. Taking no account of the heat given out 
by the steam in its passage through 40 feet of stove- 
pipe, which is nevertheless something considerable, the 
account will stand thus:— 





Dry Wood. Green Wood. 





Fuel wood, birch, beech, and | Fuel wood, as other side, fresh 
maple—cut and dry stowed for 2 Bee iy 100 lbs. 
13 months,...........- 100/bs. | Deduct 33 per cent. wa- 
} Deduct 11 per cent. for ter retained,........38 
water retained,....... 11 Also, necessrry quan- 
-—— tity of green wood 


to heat said 33 lbs. to 
212°, 2 Ibs.—to eva- 
porate, FT WE. s.xcc0 BD 


oy 
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LAWNS AND SHADE TREES. 


THERE are two great defects in rural improvements, | 


so far as the beauty of the country and the comforts of 


home are concerned, namely, expending too much in | 


g, and too little in planting trees. The great 
desire is to have a fine house—large, two-story—amply 


supplied with parlors and drawing-rooms, with their 


building 


hardly be devoted to respectable appearance or com- | 


fortable shade. 
a castle in the wilderness, with Brussels carpets and 
mahogany sofas within, and a hog-pen, calf-pasture, 
common rail fences, and perhaps two rows of pie- 
cherries, to grace the scenery without. 


The stately dwelling stands alone like | 


Or, perhaps, | 


a picket fence is made on the side next the road, of a) 


length precisely equal to that of the house; and a few | 
cana,) is a tree greatly admired for its combination of 


lilacs and rose bushes, planted in straight lines in the 
front yard, add much to the appearance, provided the 


traveller shuts his eyes, until at a point precisely at | 
| ance of its pendant branches, present a most striking 


right angles to the front door of the dwelling. 
Now, every farmer who owns fifty or a hundred acres 
of land, all paid for, and has any other shrine than 


j appearance, 


sional silvery flashes from the abele and red maple; 
while the spiny ops of the dark evergreens will give a 
character to the whole. 

It is impossible to form a good combination of this 
kind without some taste—and taste inust be improved 


and cultivated. There is, perhaps, no better way to 


costly furniture—while outside, a single half-acre can | do this than to observe living specimens—every man 


who rides through the country with his eyes open, may, 
at the present season of the year, see frequent instan- 
ces of fine trees and natural groupings, from which he 
may derive many vaiuable hints for practice. To 
those who are thus studying nature, and preparing to 
plant, a list of some of our finest forest trees may be 
useful. 

Elm.—The common American elm, (U/mus amert- 
the graceful and magnificent. Its enormous rounded 
head of foliage in soft rolling masses, and the Juxuri- 


Trees taken from the woods are difficult 


| to transplant successfully ; the best are raised from seed. 


** Dollar,” at which to worship,—should devote two or | 


three, or at the very least, one acre, to a snug little 
plantation of trees or shrubbery, to encircle his house, 


/ has had them twenty-one inches in ci: 


and to render it attractive and comfortable to all the | 


members of his family. 
“able” to do this, if he has not yet built, 
quarter from the size and cost of his house. It 
ter to have smaller rooms or fewer of them, with rich 
green trees and blooming shrubs in sight from every 


deduet one 
is bet- 


And in order that he may be | 


window, back as well as front, than to occupy a stately , 


castle, with bare fences and rough grounds without. 


But even this sacrifice, in building, need not always | 
highly adapted to these purposes. Some trees, though 


be made, for planting costs but comparatively little; 
and, as Willis says, ‘‘ nature lets the tree grow and the 
flower expand for man, without reference to his ae- 
count at the bank.” The man who does not like the 
trouble or expense of keeping in order beds of orna- 
mental plants and flowering shrubs cut in the turf, 
may surround his house with large, rich, massive shade 
trees, distributed singly and in groups, which, after once 
under way, need no further attention than to keep the 
green grass closely shaved with the scythe beneath 
them. This mode of planting is unquestionably the 
one for farmers in general. Even the gravel walks 
may be entirely dispensed with. For it would cost 
more to keep them in the best order than to keep the 
two or three acres closely shaven to within an inch of 
the ground; and a neglected walk is quite as bad in 
appearance as a neglected beard on a man’s face. 
Those who have only seen handsome plantings, com- 


posed entirely of maples, or entirely of elms, can form | 


but a poor idea of the rich and varied beauty resulting 
from a tasteful combination of majestic oaks, graceful 
elms, broad chestnuts, intermingled with the feathery 
plumes of the ash and the acacia, and the heavy green 
masses of the black and sugar maple, with the ocea- 


Such will usually soon outgrow thos: from the woods. 


A gentleman near Albany, who pla nany from seed, 

nferance when 
only eleven years old. 

Oak.—Downing justly remarks, that ‘the oak is 
not only one of the grandest and most picturesque ob- 
jects as a single tree upon a lawn, but is equally un- 
rivalled for groups and masses. There ts a breadth 
about the lights and shadows reflected and embosomed 
in its foliage, a singular freedom and boldness in its 
outline, and a pleasing richness and intricacy in its 


huge ramification of branch and limb, that render it 


pleasing singly, are monotonous to the last degree 


when planted in quantities. Not so, however, with 
the oak.” There are many species of the oak, which, 
though varying considerable in external appearance 
from each other, all possess the peculiar characteris- 
ties described above. 

Black Walnut.—One of the finest of all shade trees, 
when large, possessing a fine combination of majesty 
and grace. Though of a light plumy foliage, it has in 
size and outline, much of the dignity of the oak. 

Tulip tree.—Belonging to the same natural order as 
the magnolia, and remarkable for its rich glossy foli- 
age, and the majestic form which it assumes when 
large. 

Maple.—There are three very fine species which 
attain the size of large trees. The sugar-maple, re- 
markable for its round head, and very dense, deep, 
clear green foliage; the black maple, possessing softer, 
richer, and more rounded masses of foliage, and fully 
equal, if not superior. to the other for luxuriance and 
denseness of growth; and the red or searlet-flowering 
maple, brilliant when in flower early in spring, and re- 
markable for the silvery flashes of light it presents, 
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when its masses a bias are rolled up by the wind. 
It is much more rapid in growth than the red and 
black maple, and though usually found inswamps, suc- 
ceeds finely on upland. 

Chestnut.—A very fine tree, partaking much of the 
character of the oak for a broad and picturesque out- 
line—when in flower, its light green blossoms mingled 
with its deep green leaves, give it an uncommonly rich, 
variegated appearance. 

The American Aspen is remarkable for its very 
early lively green foliage, and the constant motion of 
its leaves in the lightest breeze. 

The White Ash forms a very large, round head, of 
fine feathery foliage, which assumes a deep reddish pur- 
ple in autumn. As the tree draws hard on the Soil, it 
should be introduced sparingly. 

Basswood.—Its large leaves, of a lively green hue, 
and its large, dense, pyrimidal head, render it a very 
fine shade tree; but being more formal, and less vary- 
ing and graceful in outline, than some others, it should 
be more sparingly introduced. 

Spiry evergreens are to be placed more or less in 
near proximity to some of the more upright or pointed 
deciduous trees, by which they are made to form a 
harmonious whole with the rest of the plantation. 

The piece of ground intended for planting, should be 
made rich with manure for at least a year or two pre- 
vious, which should be worked deep into the soil by 
plowing; loosening with the subsoil plow so as to ad- 
mit of deep trench-plowing will be of great advantage. 
This depth of rich soil will not only cause a more rapid 
growth to the trees, and give a finer and more luxu, 
riant appearance to their foliage, but the lively green 
which the turf will exhibit subsequently, will be in 
siriking contrast to its withered and brown appearance 
on a thin, hard soil. 

The owner inay be at a loss how to arrange his 
trees to the best advantage. Let him then try to imi- 
with additions and improve- 
ments,” the finest natural groupings he ean find in the 
country.—or the best specimens of a finished natural 
style to be found in good paintings or engravings from 
ewinent artists. These will afford an excellent guide, 
and cannot lead him wrong, if he possesses any natural 
taste. 





ae ~ 


The selline of the toad | is to wie made as perfectly 
smooth as possible, so as to admit of mowing within 
half an inch of the ground, without striking stone or 
hillock. 

The grass seed, of which red-top and white clover 
form a good mixture, should be sown early in spring, 
at least three times as thick as the farmer would ever 
think of seeding his fields; a fine, dense carpet of young 
grass will then be soon formed. Never, on any ac- 
count whatever, think for a moment of sowing any 
kind of grain with the grass seed. It will do incom- 
parably better without. 

A smooth, fine velvety turf, is only to be maintained 
by constant mowing, or as often as once in one or two 
weeks. During the most rapidly growing time of year, 
once a week will be needed, but less frequent at other 
times. One who has never seen this mode of treat- 
ment, could scarcely believe what a soft, green carpet 
is thus produced. A single mowing once a month or 
so, will afford no idea of the closeness of growth 
which grass thus assumes. To shave closely and even- 
ly, the scythe, in the operation, must be laid flat to 
the ground; and an English lawn-scythe, with a blade 
twice the width of our common scythes, will leave a 
more even surface. 

Now, if the man who intends to build a house costing 
two thousand dollars, will only reduce the cost to fif- 
teen hundred, he may expend two hundred dollars of 
the difference in preparing the ground and planting 
the trees in the very best manner. The other three 
hundred he may place out at interest, the yearly reve- 
i nne from which will pay amply the man for mowing 
the lawn at least once a fortnight, the summer through, 
and imparting an additional charm to the place, which 
no sum of money whatever, applied solely in building, 
could ever produce. Or, if instead of buying a two 
hundred and fifty dollar carriage, or a seventy dollar 
harness, or a five hundred dollar piano, he will omit 
the purchase of such of these as are unnecessary, or 
retrench one-third of the cost of such as are useful, he 
will be able to accomplish all that may be desired, for 
this truly rational, useful, intellectual, and most de- 
lightful purpose, and render his children altogether and 
more really and substantially happy, than in the grati- 
fication of useless baubles. 7. 








LETTERS FROM PROF. NORTON. 





London, July 5, 1847. 

Messrs. Epirors.—I have left Holland, and com- 
menced my homeward journey with a feeling of regret 
that my chemical pursuits have almost wholly prevent- 
ed me from devoting the time necessary to a thorough 
investigation of the different systems of Dutch farming. 
It would doubtless have been both interesting and use- 
ful to oecupy a month or six weeks in an extended 
tour through the whole of the Netherlands, including 
that part of Belgium called Flanders. My time being 
limited, however.,I felt obliged to take the way which 
seemed to promise acquisitions of most importance 
with regard to my future ocenpation at home, and 
therefore confined myself almost entirely to the labo- 
ratory. 

Two or three weeks sinee, however, I got away for 
a few days, and made, among other excursions, a short 
one in North Holland, an account of which I propose | 
to give you. 

North Holland is a long peninsnla, having the North 


Sea on one side, and the Zuyder Zee on the other. A | 


large part of it is below the level of both these seas, 
and they are only kept out by means of dykes, of the 
most stupendous construction. These are continued 
along nearly its whole extent; the interior is traversed 
by small canals in every direction, and the great 
North Holland ship canal traverses its whole length. 
This canal admits vessels of 800 or 1000 tons, being 
21 feet in depth, and of a sufficint breadth to permit two 
to pass each other without difficulty. 

My entrance into this sub-marine country was from 
Amsterdam, itself Jiable to be submerged at any mo- 
ment by the derangement of two or three sluices, which 
regulate the waters of the Harlamer Meer. Amster- 
dam is separated from North Holland by a river ealled 
the Y; this is almost on a level with the town of 
Saardam, and the houses and windmills, at a distance, 
seem to rise up from the midst of the waves. Suaar- 
dam should be called the city of windmills; the number 
| in and about it is stated at 400. I did not attempt to 
count them, but shoald be disposed to think it even 
greater. Tho effect, when all are in simultaneous 
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motion, is most extraordinary. These mills are not only 
employed if™pumping water and grinding grain, but in 
producing stones for cement, expressing oil from seeds, 
grinding paints for colors, &c., &e. 

Soon after escaping from among the windmills, we 
eame upon the border of a large polder called the 
Wurmur. Polder is the Dutch name for a piece of 
reclaimed land, occupying the place of a former lake. 
The first step in making a polder, is to surround the 
lake with a broad double dyke or canal, with very firm 
embankments; this canal discharges the water at the 
nearest practicable point, and also serves to convey 
the produce of the polder to a market. When it is 
complete, they erect one or more windmills, according 
to the size of the polder, and commence pumping. 
The Archimedean screw, is, I believe, almost univer- 
sally employed at present. When the water is sunk 
to such a level that the first mill can no longer reach 
it, a second is placed, and a small canal formed, con- 
veying the water which it raises, to the first. In this 
way, the water in some very deep polders is lifted four 
or five times. When the bed of the lake is laid, dry 
roads are run across it, at right angles to each other, 
and square farms, divided up by ditches, are laid out. 
There are large central ditches which convey the wa- 
ter to the spot where it is to be pumped up by the 
windmills, and from some low parts the water is dis- 
charged into these by small auxiliary mills, there being 
thus a polder within a polder. In the summer, the 


mills have ordinarily not much work to do, but in the 
spring and autumn they are often taxed to their full 
power. In large draining operations now going on, 
such as the Haarlemer Meer, they are employing steam 
to do the pumping, instead of wind, as being more to 
be depended upon, and also more economical. 

When the bed of the lake is thus laid dry, the next 
step is to lay it out in farms. These are rather large 
ordinarily, and are square except where they reach to 
the outer edge of the dyke. One or two large high- 
ways run through the middle, and at the corner of 
each farm stands a farm-house, in most respects re- 
sembling its neighbors. Nearly all are square, and 
built of bricks, with low whitewashed walls, not 
more than six or eight feet in height, and without 
windows; some little holes admit a glimmering of 
light, but it must be very faint. I believe that this 
portion of the house is used for the sleeping rooms of 
servants, and as a granary. The lower parts of these 
houses are sometimes painted with a stripe of black 
and then of white, and the trees ornamented to the 
same height with the same colors. 

Every farm is surrounded by its ditch, and often has 
two or three running through its centre. There are 
no fences, but gates at the bridges keep the cattle con- 
fined within their proper fields. 

An account of the remainder of this excursion I must 
defer until another opportunity. 





Joun P. Norton. 





YOUATT’S WORK ON THE PIG. 





WE gave a brief notice of this work last month, but 
had not then space for any portion of its contents. The 
author begins by giving the natural history of the pig, 
next shows the origin of our domestic races, with use- 
ful and interesting observations on their respective 
characteristics. 

‘‘ The Hoe, (Suidae Sus of the ancients and Lin- 
neus,) according to Cuvier, belongs to the class 
Mamma tia, order PACHYDERMATA, genus SUIDAE or 
Sus, having on each foot two large principal toes, shod 
with stout hoofs, and two lateral toes much shorter 
and scarcely touching the earth; the incisors variable 
in number, the lower incisors all levelled forwards; 
the canines projected from the mouth and re-curved 
upwards; the muzzle terminated by a truncated snout, 
fitted for turning up the ground; the stomach but little 
divided; the body square and thick, and more or less 
covered with bristles and hairs; the neck strong and 
muscular; the legs short and stout.” All this species 
feed on plants, and especially on roots, which their 
snout or trunk enables them to grub out of the earth; 
they will devour animal substances, but rarely hunt or_ 
destroy animals for the purpose of devouring them. 
They are thick-skinned; said to ve obtuse in most of 
their faculties, excepting in the olfactory and oral 
penses; voracious; bold in defending themselves; and 
delight in humid and shady places. 

To this order belong the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, &e., the general characteristics of 
all of which are very similar. 

Under the generic term SurparE or Sus, many zoolo- 
gists have included, besides the true hog as it exists 
in a wild or tame state in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the peccary, the babiroussa, the phaco-choere, and the 
capibara.* 





‘* Mr. Youatt states, however, that there are such material dif- 
ferences between the peccary and the common hog, that they 
should not be reckoned in the same genus. 


Use or Swine’s Fresn.—In regard to the use of 
swine’s flesh by the ancients, it is observed:— 





‘* As far back as the records of history enable us to 
go, the hog appears to have been known, and his flesh 
| made use of as food. 1491 years before Christ, Moses 
gave those laws to the Israelites which have occasioned 
/so much discussion, and given rise to the many opin- 

ions which we shall presently have to speak of; and it 

is quite evident that had not pork then been the pre- 
| vailing food of that nation, such stringent command. 
| ments and prohibitions would not have been necessary. 
| The various allusions to this kind of meat, which occur 
again and again in the writings of the old Greek au- 
thors, plainly testify the esteem in which it was held 
among the nation, and it appears that the Romans 
actually made the art of breeding, rearing, and fatten- 
ing pigs, astudy, which they designated Porculatio. 
Every art was put in practice to impart a finer and 


a 





more delicate flavor to the flesh: the poor animals 
were fed, and crammed, and tortured to death in vari- 


| ous ways, many of them too horrible to be described, 


in order to gratify the epicurism and gluttony of this 


| people. Pliny ‘nforms us that they fed swine on dried 


figs, and drenched them to repletion with honeyed 





wine, in order to produce a diseased and monstrous- 
sized liver. The Porcus Trojanus,so called in allu- 


| sion to the Trojan horse, was a very celebrated dish, 
| and one that eventually became so extravagantly ex- 


pensive that a sumptuary law was passed respecting 
it. This dish consisted in a whole hog, with the en- 
trails drawn out, and the inside stuffed with thrushes, 
larks, beccaficoes, oysters, nightingales, and delicacies 
of every kind, and the whole bathed in wine and rich 
gravies. Another great dish was the hog served 
whole, the one side roasted and the other boiled.” 


PROHIBITION oF Swine’s FresH.—In regard to the 





prohibition against the use of pork by Moses, Mr. 
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THE WILD BOAR.—Fig. 59. 


YouvaTr observes that there have been numerous theo- 
ries advanced. One writer supposes the law pro- 
hibited swine because of their extreme filthiness, and 
he observes that it is well known with what care and 
precision the law forbids all filthiness and dirt, even in 
the fields and in the camp, not to mention in the cities. 
Now, had swine been permitted, the public places, and 
streets, and houses, would have been made nuisances.” 

‘ Tacitus,” says Mr. Youarr, ‘“ states that the 
Jews abstained from it in consequence of a leprosy, by 
which they had formerly severely suffered, and to which 
the hog is very subject. And several other writers 
concur in this view, stating that it was on account of 
the flesh being strong, oleaginous, difficult of digestion, 
and liable to produce cutaneous diseases, that it was 
forbidden. Michaelis observes, that throughout the 
whole climate under which Palestine is situated, lep- 
rosy is an epidemie disease, and the Israelites being 
overrun with it at the period of their quitting Egypt, 
Moses found it necessary to enact a variety of laws 
respecting it, and the prohibiting the use of swine was 
one of these.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent detestation with 
which the Jews regarded swine, Mr. Y. observes that 





it is well known they reared immense numbers of these | 


animals, ‘‘ probably for the purpose of gain, and in or- 
der to supply strangers and the neighboring idola- 
ters.” , 

NATURAL INsTINcTs oF THE PiG.—Mr. YouattT 
vindicates the pig against the charge of stupidity, fil- 
thiness, and intractability. | 


rT ete or a ‘ 
It has been too much the eustom to regard the | 


hog as a stupid, brutal, rapacious, and filthy animal, 
grovelling and disgusting in all his habits; intractable 
and obstinate in temper. But may not much of these 
evil qualities be attributable to the life he leads ? 
a native state, swine seem by no means destitute of 
natural affections; they are gregarious, assemble to- 





The most remarkable case of intelligence and tracta- 
bility in swine, of which we have heard, is that of a 
sow trained to hunt, an account of which is given in 
the following extract from Daniel’s Rural Sports: 

‘“ Toomer, (formerly one of the king’s keepers in 
the New Forest, and afterwards gamekeeper to Sir 
Henry Mildmay,) actually broke a black sow to find 
game, and to back and stand. Slut was bred in, and 
was of that sort which maintain themselves in the New 
Forest without regular feeding, except when they have 
young, and then but for a few weeks, and was given, 
when about three months old, to be a breeding sow, by 
Mr. Thomas to Mr. Richard Toomer, both at that 
time keepers in the forest. From having no young she 
was not fed or taken much notice of, and, until about 
eighteen months old, was seldom observed near the 
lodge, but chanced to be seen one day when Mr. Ed- 
ward Toomer was there. The brothers were con- 
cerned together in breaking pointers and setters, some 
of their own breeding, and others sent to be broke by 
different gentlemen: of the latter, although they would 
stand and back, many were so indifferent that they 
would neither hunt, nor express any satisfaction when 
birds were killed and put before them. The slack- 
ness of these dogs first suggested the idea that, by the 


: ‘ 
same method, any other animal might be made to 


stand, and do as well as any of those huntless and 
inactive pointers. At this instant the sow passed by, 
and was remarked as being very handsome. R. Too- 
mer threw her a piece or two of oatmeal roll, for which 
she appeared grateful, and approached very near ; from 
that time they were determined to make a sporting pig 
of her. The first step was to give her a name, and 
that of Slut, (given in consequence of soiling herself in 


‘a bog,) she acknowledged in the course of the day, and 


In | 


never afterwards forgot. Within a fortnight she would 


find and point partridges or rabbits, and her training 
/ was much forwarded by the abundance of both which 


gether in defence of each other, herd together for | 


warmth, and appear to have feelings in common; no 
mother is more tender of her young than the sow, or 
more resolute in their defence. Besides, neglected as 
this animal has ever been by authors, there are not 
wanting records of many anecdotes, illustrative of 
their savacity, tractability, and susceptibility of affec- 
tion. How often among the peasantry, where the pig is, 


| 


| was never known to point a hare. 


were near the lodge; she daily improved, and in a few 
weeks would retrieve birds that had run as well as the 
best pointer, nay, her nose was superior to the best 
pointer they ever possessed, and no two men in Eng- 
land had better. She hunted principally on the moors 
and heaths. Slut has stood partridges, black-game 
pheasants, snipes, and rabbits, in the same day, but 
She was seldom 


in & manner of speaking, one of the family, may this | taken by choice more than a mile or two from the 


animal be seen following his master from place to 
place, and grunting his recognition of his protectors.” 


| 
| 


lodge, but has frequently joined them when out with 
their pointers, and continued with them several hours. 
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She has sometimes stood a jack-snipe when all the 
pointers had passed by it; she would back the dogs 
when they pointed, but the dogs refused to back her 
until spoke to, their dogs being all trained to make a 
general halt when the word was given, whether any 
dog pointed or not, so that she has been frequently 
standing in the midst of a field of pointers. In conse- 
quence of the dogs not liking to hunt when she was 
with them, (for they dropped their sterns and showed 
symptoms of jealousy,) she did not very often accom- 
pany them, except for the novelty, or when she acci- 
dentally joined them in the forest. Her pace was 
mostly a trot, was seldom known to gallop except 
when called to go out shooting; she would then come 
home off the forest at full stretch, for she was never 
shut up but to prevent her being out of the sound of the 
call or whistle when a party of gentlemen had appoint- 
ed to see her out the next day, and which call she 
obeyed as regularly as a dog, and was as much eleva- 
ted as a dog upon being shown the gun. She always 
expressed great pleasure when game, either dead or 
alive was placed before her. She has frequently stood 
a single partridge at forty yards’ distance, her nose in 
an exact line, and would continue in that position 
until the game moved: if it took wing she would come 
up to the place and put her nose down two or three 
times ; but if a bird ran off, she would get up and go 
to the place, and draw slowly after it, and when the 
bird stopped she would stand it as before. The two 
Mr. Toomers lived about seven miles apart, at Rhine- 
field and Broomey lodges; Slut has many times gone 
by herself from one lodge to the other, as if to court 
the being taken out shooting. She was about five 
years old when her master died, and at the auction of 
his pointers, &c., was bought in at ten guineas. Sir 
Henry Mildmay having expressed a wish to have her, 
she was sent to Dogmersfield Park, where she remained 
some years. She was last in the possession of Col. 
Sykes, and was then ten years old, and had become fat 
and slothful, but could point game as well as ever. 
She was not often used, except to show her to strangers, 
as the pointers refused to act when out with her. 
When killed she weighed 700 lbs. Her death-warrant 
was signed in consequence of her having been accused 
of being instrumental to the disappearance of sundry 
missing lambs.” 

Instances are given of hogs having been trained to 
work in harness, and to draw carriages; and an eccen- 
tric old gentleman near St. Albans, is said to have 
had, about thirty years ago, a team of four of these 
bristly steeds, which he used to drive at a brisk trot 
round the country, harnessed to a chaise-cart. And 
in the island of Minorea, it is said that the ass and 
hog may to this day be regularly seen working together 
turning up the land. 

The Wixrp Boar, fig. 60, is regarded as the parent 
of our domesticated breeds. That he is so, there can 
be no doubt. ‘‘ The well known fact,” says Mr. 


Yovart, ‘ that all kinds breed with the [wild] boar,- 


is in itself a sufficient testimony; but to this we can 
add that the period of gestation is the same in the wild 
and tame sow; the anatomical structure is identical; 
the general form bears the same character, and the 
habits, so far as they are not altered by domestication, 
are the same. 

‘This animal is generally of a dark brown or 
iron-gray color, inclining to black, and diversified with 
black spots or streaks. The body is covered with 





neck, the jaws armed with sharp, crooked tusks which 
curve slightly upwards, and are capable of inflicting 
fearful wounds, the eye full, the neck thick and muscu- 
lar, the shoulders high, the loins broad, the tail stiff, 
and finished off with a tuft of bristles at the tip, the 
haunch well turned, and the legs strong. He is a very 
active and powerful animal, and becomes fiercer as he 
grows older. He is neither a solitary nor gregarious 
animal. For the first two or three years, the whole 
herd follow the sow, and all unite in defence against 
their enemies, calling upon each other with loud cries 
in case of emergency, and forming in regular line of 
battle, the weaker occupying the rear. But when ar- 
rived at maturity, the animals wander alone, as if in 
perfect consciousness of their strength, and appear as 


if they neither sought nor avoided any living creature. — 


He is said to live about thirty years. He formerly in- 
habited the forests and wilds of all quarters of the old 
continent; but of late years is confined to the most un- 
cultivated portions.” 

A notice of ‘‘ Domestic Breeds,” with illustrations, 
will appear next month. 





DrAwInG oFrF Corn.—Many farmers wish to sow 
wheat after corn. Good crops are often thus raised, 
if the corn has been well manured, and a small early 
variety planted. A very unfarmerlike operation is to 
leave the shocks of corn in rows, and plow and sow 
between. Solon Robinson describes the Jersey mode 
of drawing it off, in the Prairie Farmer, which he likes 
‘* best of all modes.”—‘‘ The corn being put into large 
shocks in the field, is hauled one at a time in a horse 
cart, in this wise. A light frame is made to take the 
place of the cart bed, having two long stakes behind, 
so that one is on each side of the shock when the cart 
is backed up, and the frame tipped back as though 
dumping a load. A small rope is now thrown over 
the shock, and this being attached to a small wind- 
lass on the thills and running through the forward 
part of the frame, on being wound up draws the 
shock tight to the frame, and then draws the frame 


| down where it is held fast, the butts of the shock hang- 


ing off behind. When arrived at the place to unload, 
the rope being let ioose, down goes the shock, stand- 
ing just as it did in the field. Where the distance is 
not over a mile, it is astonishing how soon a field may 
be cleared.” 





Cutting WuHeat Earty.—H. B. Hawley says in 
the Prairie Farmer, ‘‘ As soon as the bulk of the crop 
has got its brown color, and the berry is doughy and 
soft, I commence cutting, and let lie in the swath one 
day if the weather is good, and do not wait for the 
small wheat to grow larger, for it never will. I let 
three acres of my best wheat stand until dead ripe, for 


| seed; it weighed 61 Ibs.; the weight, alongside, cut 





. . . . ' 
coarse hairs, intermingled with a downy wool; these | 
become bristles as they approach the neck and shoul- | 


ders, and are here so long as to form a species of 
mane, which the animal ereets when irritated. The 
head is short, the forehead broad and flat, the ears 
short, rounded at the tips, and inclined towards the 


| 


one week earlier, was 64 lbs.” The result of this ex- 
periment accords entirely with the same elsewhere. 
Wheat ent early affords more grain, yields less bran, 
makes better flour, shells less in harvesting, wastes 
less in gleanings, gives better straw, and enables the 
farmer to do the work more leisurely. 





Acer or Goats.—Goats appear to attain a greater 
age than sheep. When Alexander Selkirk was on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, he caught above 500 goats, 
which he marked on the ear and let them go. In 
Commodore Anson’s voyage, it is mentioned that the 
Centurion’s men found on the island several venerable 
goats, which, from having their ears slit, they conclu. 


ded had been caught by Selkirk, who was left on the 


| 


island about thirty-two years previous.—[J. H. Fen- 
nell in the Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.] 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 





FINE CHERRIES. 


eeorese 


Tue cherry, from its hardiness, freedom from disease, 
great productiveness, and early maturity, is unques- 


tionably one of the most desirable and valuable fruits. | 


It is true, that those who have never seen the finer 
varieties in full perfection, will not esteem it; but fine 
rich, juicy, and delicious specimens of such sorts as 
Knight’s Early Black, Downton, and Florence, will 
command a respect with such contemners, beyond the 
power of any argument. 

Another reason that the cherry is underrated is, it is 
usually eaten before ripe. Winter apples have long 
since disappeared, or become flavorless, and at the 
first reddening of the thickly loaded branches, the new 
fruit is snatched from the tree, and eaten with all the 
avidity which the long fast has occasioned. The May- 
duke, when fully ripe, is black, with deep blackish 
crimson juice; yet many who have repeatedly eaten it, 
suppose it to be only a dark-red cherry. A cultivator 


of good fruit, after trying a new cherry for successive | 
years, denounced it as worthless; but at length a few, | 


hidden by leaves, escaped his search till fully ripe, 
when they were found to be of the most delicious quali- 
ty, and the character of the nurseryman who furnished 
them, was, by a bare accident, retrieved. All varie- 
ties of high flavor, are greatly improved by a very 
thorough ripening. 

Modern horticulture has brought to light many fine 
varieties, yet a careful selection of a few will afford 


nearly all that is desirable of this very early and deli- | 


cious fruit. The following will be mostly unknown to 
a large number of our readers, and may assist in di- 
recting the attention to the culture of the finer sorts. 

May Bigarreavu. (Bigarreau de Mai, or Beau- 
man’s May.)—One of the earliest of all known cher- 

ries, and though of second 

size and quality, eminent- 

ly valuable for its pro- 

ductiveness and period of 

| maturity. In central and 

western New- York, it 

\ begins to ripen about the 

first of 6 mo., (June.) It 

has sold the present sea- 

son inthe Rochester mar- 

ket for six dollars per 

bushel. It is a profuse 
bearer. 

Fruit medium in size 
or rather small; good- 
sized specimens 11-16ths 
of an inch long, and near- 
ly 12-16ths wide, round- 
ovate heart-shaped ;_be- 
fore fully ripe, a promi- 
nent angle extends from 
the stem downwards. 
Skin dark reddish-black, 
or very nearly black when 
fully ripe; nearly always 











young trees are nearly horizontal, slightly curved 
downward, and somewhat flexuous; the tree of free 
and vigorous growth. 

Earty Purere Guiene.—Fruit of full medium 
size, ovate heart-shaped, a little irregular in form, an 
obtuse rib from the stem running down on one side. 
Stalk about two and a quarter inches long, slender, set 
in a narrow distinct cavity, which is considerably 
ribbed before maturity. Color, when beginning to ri- 
pen, very distinctly and conspicuously dotted with pur- 
ple, but finally becoming, when at full maturity, a fine 
dark or b’ackish crimson. Flesh dark red, tender, 
with a sweet, mild, and good flavor. Stone rather 
large. Growth of the tree peculiar—many of the 
smaller branches assuming rather a drooping position, 
and the petioles of he leaves being longer and more 
slender than those of most other sorts. 

The May Bigarreau and Early Purple Guigne, ripen 
at about the same time, or at least two weeks earlier 
than the Black Tartarian; and being at a period when 
none others have yet appeared, the flavor is usually 
regarded as quite delicious and of first quality. 
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Madison. 


Knight’s Early Black. 
Knicur’s Earty Birack.—Fruit large, obtuse heart. 
shaped, a little wavy or irregular in outline, but less 


so than Black Tartarian. Stalk rather stout, an inch 
and a half long, set in a narrow deep cavity. Skin 
nearly black, flesh blackish crimson, very tender, juicy, 
of a sweet and excellent flavor, less insipid than Black 
Tartarian, and decidedly its superior. It ripens early, 
or a little before the latter. 


Knight’s Early Black considerably resembles the 
Black Eagle, but is earlier, a very little larger, the 
stem more deeply set, and while the leaf of the latter 
is quite smooth below, that of the former is considera- 
bly downy in the axils of the midrib. The growth of 
the branches of Knight’s Early Black is often quite 
horizontal, more so than in the Black Eagle. These 
two are evidently the finest flavored of black cherries. 

Downtron.—Large, blunt heart-shaped, roundish. 


picked too soon, or when | Stalk one and three-quarters to two inches long, set in 


2 only dark red, and small- 
1. May Bigarreau. 
9. Early Purple Guigne. angular. 
a half to one and three-quarters of an inch long, set in 
a distinct narrow cavity. Flesh blackish red, of a 


mild, good, second-rate flavor. 


' a rather narrow hollow. 
er, less plump, and more | yellow, intermixed with light red, in dots and shades. 


Stalk one and | 


Surface a little wavy, light 


Flesh yellowish white, tender, delicate, of a sweet, 
rich, and fine flavor. 
The Downton somewhat resembles at first glance, 


The branches on the) in the fruit and growth of the tree, the Yellow Spanish, 
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Napoleon Bigarreau. Downton. 


but has a longer and more slender stem, set in a nar- 
rower cavity, and a more wavy surface; while it is a 
little smaller, tenderer, and of decidedly superior fla- 
vor. Taken altogethor, it is not probably excelled by 
any cherry, and equalled by very few. 

Napo.reon BiGARREAU.—V ery large, regular heart- 
shaped, often inclining a little to oblong. Color white- 
ish yellow in the shade, dotted, spotted, and somewhat 
blotched with light red; deep red next the sun. Flesh 
very firm, with a good, but not high flavor. Stalk 
rather stout, very short, about an inch and’a quarter 
long, set in a narrow and rather deep cavity. 

Although not of very high flavor, and of too firm a 
flesh, yet, from its greav size, beauty, and productive- 
ness. it is eminently fitted for a market fruit, having 
been sold the present season more readily for five dol- 
lars per bushel, than smaller and better cherries for 
three dollars per bushel. 

In addition to the above, every collection of much 
extent should comprise the tollowing:— 

Madison Bigarreau—an early, moderate sized, light- 
reccherry, tender, juicy, and of fine flavor. 

Black Tartarian—well known for its fine growth, 
great size, and remark: able productiveness. 

Elton—a large, long heart-shaped, light-red cherry, 
of high, fine flavor, and a great bearer. ; 

Yellow Spanish—well known for its great size and 
beauty, though hardly equal to some sorts in flavor. 

Large White Bigarreau—a large, long heart-shaped, 
light-colored cherry, scarcely equalled in its fine text- 
ure and delicious flavor, but a moderate bearer; and 








Florence. Belle Magnifique. 


| bled cherry, ripening later than any of the preceding, 


and valuable for its rich high flavor. 

Gridley—medium size, roundish, skin and flesh black- 
ish crimson, possessing a little of the high-flavored as. 
tringency of the Morello, before fully ripe. Valuable 
for its fine high flavor, and for its extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness, ripening soon alter the Yellow Spanish. 
Fine for market. 

Sparhawk’s Honey—a very valuable, rather late 
sort, of medium size, light red, very smooth and regu- 
lar in form, of a tender, juicy, fine-flavored flesh, and 
profuse bearer. 

Belle Magnifique—is a cherry of the largest size 
round, inclining slightly to heart- shape, of a fine rich 
red, belonging to the Duke class, but not sorich as the 
Mayduke, nor so high-flavored as the Carnation—ri ipen- 
ing with the latter—a moderate bearer. 

Elkhorn, or Tradescant’s Black Heart, is a large, 
heart-shaped, blackish crimson or black fruit, with 
a wavy surface, with a solid and firm flesh, of a 
slightly bitter but very high flavor—when very tho- 
roughly ripened, excellent. Rather late. T- 

Notre.—The figures are drawn from specimens of 
average size, under good culture. 








sometimes rotting after rain. 

American Heart—vrather large, oblong, blunt heart- 
shaped, light red or pink, flesh soft and te *nder, some- 
what pulpy, of a fine flavor. 

Belle de Choisy—a very handsome round cherry, of 
medium size, mottled with red on a light eround ; very 
sweet for a cherry of the Duke class; regarded by 
some as too watery and insipid, but greatly valued by 
others for its juciness, delicacy, and delicious flavor. 

Downer’s Late Red.—Size medium, very regular 
round heart-shaped, of a full red color. Hardly equal- 
led for its high rich flavor, when ripe ; but like all high 
flavored cherries, a little bitter if eaten immature; 
also valuable for ripening after most other sorts have 
disappeared. 

Florence—a very fine late cherry,—large, round 
heart- shaped—much resembling, exte rnally, the Yel- 
low Sp: anish, but shorter, later, rather softer, and su- 
perior in flavor. 





White Smith. Waterloo. 
THE GOOSESEERS . 

PeruHaAps there is no fruit which is less known 
among cultivators generally, than the gooseberry. 
Every one has seen gooseberry bushes ; but very few 
any other than poor and small fruit, or worthless 
larger varieties covered with mildew. At the same 
time, there is scarcely any fruit, if of proper varieties, 





Carnation—a large, handsome, yellowish red, mar- 


more worthy, in some respects, of universal cultiva- 
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tion, where climate will admit. The bushes occupy 
very little space ina garden, and come into bearing 
beautifully a year or two after transplanting. 

All of the most northern portions of the United 
States seem well adapted to the gooseberry. Many of 
the large English sorts are very liable to mildew here ; 
those of medium size usually do better. One of the 
best means to prevent mildew, is good mellow culti- 
vation on a deep rich soil, accompanied with good 
pruning every autumn. A correspondent of the Horti- 
culturist, in New Jersey, ascribes his uniformly good 
success, and their freedom from mildew, to a top-dress- 
ing of three inches of salt hay. This, though doubt- 
less very beneficial, would not probably succeed with- 
out the best cultivation besides. With a selection of 
such varieties as by trial, have been found to be free 
from it, and the preceding precautions, little trouble 
from this source need be feared. 

Many hundred varieties have been produced by the 
English cultivators, but so nearly alike in size and fla- 
vor are many of them, that half a dozen well selected 
sorts, would embrace essentially all that would in ordi- 
nary cases be required. We have placed at the head 
of this article accurate outlines of two esteemed varie- 
ties, grown on bushes with ordinary culture, with 
moderate pruning, and with the fruit not at all thinned 
on the branches. Indeed, so productive are these and 
some other sorts, that fruit, of the size represented, 
often lines the lower sides of the branches, so thickly 
as to be in actual contact for several inches together. 
The figures given above are precisely of the natural 
size and shape, being accurately traced by their 


shadows. . A 





SELECT VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 


PRELIMINARY to a full exposition of the relative 
merits of the different varieties of the strawberry, I 
will now, as some guidance to those who are desirous 
of forming plantations, name such varieties as the full 
experience of years has proved should be summarily 
rejected, and also some that may be pre-eminently 
adopted for their certainty of crops. The great im- 


provements made in the character of this fruit, have | 
now rendered it necessary that many of the older va- | 
rieties, which have been hitherto held in esteem for | 
want of better, and which, although in most cases pos- | 


sessing good flavor, are miserably unproductive, should 


give place to those which produce abundant crops, and | 


possess other estimable properties. 


As a general rule, the English varieties, which have | 


been from time to time so much vaunted, are not at 
all comparable to the new American varieties, or even 
to those found in a natural state in our woods and 
prairies; and with but few exceptions they are des- 
tined to be banished from our gardens; and will, no 
doubt, be displaced, even in England, by the superior 
varieties which will be sent from America. I have 
affixed an S. to the staminate, and P. to the pistillate 
varieties. Wm. R. Prince. 


Soil._—The soil should be stiff and not sandy, and 


should be dug and pulverized to the depth of 18 inches; | 


it cannot be made too rich, and old rotten manure 
should be plentifully intermixed throughout the whole 
depth. 
REJECTED VARIETIES, 
All of which are staminate, with more or less fertile 
pistils. 
British Queen, worthless for barrenness. 


Black Musk Hautbois, do. 


New Black Musk ‘“ do. 
Corse’s Seedling, do. 
Downton, do. 
Elton, do. 
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Myatt’s Eliza, worthless for barrenness. 





Pine, do, 
Old Pine, do. 
Royal Scarlet, do. 
Southborough, do. 


Deptford Pine, foliage burns up in summer. 

Roseberry or Aberdeen, small, poor crop. 

Keene’s Seedling, 

Ross’ Pheonix, 

Garnestone Scarlet, fine flavor, poor crop. 

Duke of Kent’s Scarlet, prolific, insignificant, useless. 

Bishop’s Orange, the dark red variety so called is 
erroneous; the true is Orange Scarlet, very productive 
and valuable. 

Common English Hautbois. 

Faulkner’s Searlet Pine. 

Nairn’s Scarlet. 


; medium size, and half crop. 


TWENTY ESTIMABLE VARIETIES. 

Large Early Scarlet, S., prolific. 

Alice Maude, S.,very large, fair erop, early. 

Primordian, P., amazingly productive, large, beau- 
tiful bright searlet, the most valuable early variety. 

Abysinian Prince, P., large, very dark, productive. 

Black Prince, P., " 4: " 

Bishop’s Seedling, P., medium, orange scarlet, very 
productive. 

Boston Pine, S., large, fair crop in rich soils. 

Buist’s Prize. S., very large, showy, fair crop. 

Crimson Cone, P., exceedingly productive, large, 
beautiful color. 
| Crimson Pine, 8S. & P., large, fine flavor, very pro- 
| ductive. 
Eberlin, P., large, productive 
Hovey’s Seedling, P., very large, very productive. 
Hudson, 8S. & P., large, very productive. 
Iowa, S., orange scarlet, large, productive. 
| Lizzie Randolph, P., same size, and more produce- 
| tive than Hovey’s Seedling. 
| Necked Pine. P., scarlet, large, remarkably produc- 
tive, peculiar form. 

Primate, S., very large, deep scarlet, splendid, very 
productive. 

Prince Albert, S., very large, beautiful, fair crop, 
requires rich soil. 

Taylor’s Seedling, P., iong oval, scarlet, very produe- 
tive. 

Unique. S., large, very oblong, light searlet, excel- 
lent, productive. 

Mr. Burr’s five Ohio varieties, have fruited with me, 
and promise well; three of them are pistillate va- 
rieties. 











SELECT LISTS OF APPLES. 


DIFFERENT cultivators, having equal acquaintance 
with different varieties, will not agree in selection; 
| there are a few sorts, however, which all will agree in 
pronouncing fine. Such sorts, may, therefore, be more 
confidently recommended to the novice, than those about 
which good cultivators will differ. A iman who knows 
| well a hundred different kinds, of reputation, by select- 
ing a very few, will hardly fail to get such only as are 
truly valuable. 


B. V. Frencu, one of the most eminent cultivators 
of the apple in New England, gave the following as 
the six best apples, for early, medium, and late or win- 
ter ripening :— 

Early Harvest, Rhode Island Greening, 
Porter, White Seeknofarther, 
Fameuse, Baldwin. 

Another eminent New England cultivator, gave for 
the three best apples, summer, autumn, and winter, 
the following :— 





Williams’ Red, Porter, Baldwin. 








i; 
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Another gave— 
Early Harvest, Porter, Baldwin. 
Stephen H. Smith, of Rhode Island, who has grown 


and tested a hundred and fifty kinds, says that all the | 


winter apples raised in New England, are not worth as 
much as the three kinds named in the following list, 
given by him in the Horticulturist: 

1. Rhode Island Greening: first for health of tree, 
bearing, keeping, and cooking. 

2. Baldwin: good for bearing, table, and keeping. 

3. Roxbury Russet: good for bearing and keeping. 

A. J. Downing gives the following select list of 
thirteen hardy apples:— 

Early Harvest, Jersey Sweeting, 

American Sum. Pearmain, Porter, 

Large Yellow Bough, Baldwin, 

Red Astrachan, English Russet, 

Summer Queen, Roxbury Russet, 

Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 

Yellow Bellflower. 

It will be observed that the last list embraces all in 
the preceding lists, except Williams’ Red, White Seek- 
nofarther, and Fameuse. These added would give 
sixteen fine varieties. a 





REMEDY FOR SLUGS ON CHERRY TREES. 


Epirors oF THE CULTIVATOR—Some three or four 
years ago I observed, for the first time, a small slimy 


' 


P.S. Since writing the above, a neighbor who has 
la good number of cherry trees, informs me that his 
'trees are dead and dying-—that the slugs, as they 
are called here, have left scarcely a live leaf upon 
them, whilst the fruit is stinted, sour, and worthless 
| Although I sifted lime but twice to save my fruit. yet 
it is obvious that it should be done so often as may be 
necessary. With a small ladder, set up on the wind 
| ward side of the tree, and three or four quarts of dry 
lime, any one may in a few minutes save both the tree 
and its fruit. 


THE CURCULIO. 

Some time ago, a remedy was proposed in the Ohio 
Cultivator, on the authority of Gen. J. T. Worthing- 
ton, consisting of tubs, whitewashed inside, and con- 
taining an inch of water, placed under the trees in the 
night, with a lichted candle in each. The light at- 
tracts them, and it was stated that ‘‘ hundreds lad 
been caucht in this way, in one night in a single tub,” 
and that it had been practised with much success by 
‘Sone or more” fruit growers of Chillicothe. In a 
subsequent number of that paper, I. Dille, an intelli- 
gent nurseryman, states that he has tried this remedy 
without any success whatever; that sume of these in- 


| sects were under water half an hour, without any ap- 


insect upon the leaves of the cherry tree, which made | 


sad havoc of the leaves, and materially injured the 


quality of the fruit. They grow to the length of one- | 


third of an inch, and at first view look much like the 
common pollywag, but are provided with some twelve 


pairs of stumps, which enables them to travel over the | 


surface of the leaf, and very little more—one among 


the millions of examples which go to show the beau- | 
tiful fitness and adaptation of organs to the necessi- | 
ties of the animal. They make their appearance in | 


June, and continue their stay till August. Their ap- 
pearance is extremely disgusting, especially when they 


take up their residence on the fruit. They eat out the | 
tice this remedy nearly thirty years ago, and who has 


parinchyma of the leaf, and from their vast numbers, 
often five to six on a leaf, in a little time the tree looks 
as if it had been burnt over. 


So far as I can learn, they are a new creation. I 
| dance of these depredators. Last year he destroyed 


have taken some pains to ascertain the routine of their 
existence, but as yet with little success. A short 
time before they made their appearance I[ observed 
millions of small white flies or millers, buzzing through 
the tops of the trees. These disappeared after two or 
three days, and in a week or ten days I found the 
leaves swarming with theee insects. 

The object of this communication is to present to 
all who may be interested. a remedy, easily applied 
and infallible in its operation. This year my cherry 
trees blossomed profusely, and I determined to preserve 


the fruit if possible. After the insects made their | 


appearance, I sifted dry slaked lime over the leaves, 
and from the moist, slimy constitution of the insect, 
every particle of lime adhered to them that eame in 
contact with them. The consequence was they soon 


gave indications of distress, rolled up and fell to the | 


ground. They are almost always found upon the top 
of the leaf, rendering it very easy to reach them; and 
I believe they generally die, even from the effects of 
a minute quantity of the lime. I applied lime twice 
only to my trees; and although a few insects escaped, 
yet I have a fine crop of cherries, and my trees have 
a good covering of healthy leaves. Had I left my 
trees to their fate, probably every leaf would have 
fallen off, and left a small, half-perfected berry upon 
the otherwise naked branches. SamvEeL GuTuRIE. 
Sackelts Harbor, July 20, 1847. 


parent inconvenience; and that they ascended the side 
of the tub ‘* as readily as a sailor would a rope.” 

A. J. Downing recommended in the Horticulturist. 
throwing up the ground late in autumn in trenches and 
ridges, for the purpose of freezing them, and stated 
that a correspondent had found it quite successful. 
The writer tried this same way last autumn, but this 
year they were thicker than ever. On one little tree 


. * » . - 
| of the Italian Damask plum, not seven feet high, thus 


treated, eighteen curculias were found at a single 
shaking. 

Jarring down on white sheets, assisted by the la- 
bors of pigs in devouring the stung fruit, appears to be 
the only well known and effectual remedy. David 
Thomas, of Cayuga Co., N. Y., who first put in prae- 


continued it ever since, has saved tine crops of plums 
and apricots the past and present season, although 
these seasons have proved remarkable for the abun- 


on the spread sheets over 1,700, and the present year 
over 2,100 curculios. 7. 


Porsonous Parts oF THE Piz PLant.—The Lon- 
don Gardeners’ Chronicle states cases of severe illness 
being produced by using the swelling buds of the pie 
plant for tarts. Several cases are also mentioned 
where severe or dangerous illness has resulted from 
the use of the leaves as spinach. We have known a 
similar case in this country. Oxalic acid in the leaves 
mav be the cause. Hence caution should be used not 
to employ any part of this plant as food, except that 
which experience has proved harmless. 

Asparacus.—A correspondent of the Farmer and 
Mechanic, raised asparagus very successfully as fol- 
lows:—‘ I selected a warm, sunny spot; and mixed 
in freely, sand and coarse manure, saturating it with 
brine to the depth of two feet. On the top I put three 
inches of fine loam and vegetable mould; planting my 
seeds after steeping them in warm water 24 hours 
the seeds about 8 inches apart, and the rows one foot.” 
Every autumn fine manure is mixed with the surface 
soil, and a coat of coarse manure protects the whole 
through winter. Two quarts of salt on a bed 5 feet 
by 30, are sprinkled every spring, and water freely ap- 
plied every evening in dry weather. 
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THE FARMER’S NOTE BOOK 


‘‘TrisH Rose Butter.’—A notice was published 
in the Cultivator for July, as to ‘ Irish Rose Butter,” 
said to be the article which the government required 
to be conformed to in contracts for supplying the navy. 
I have lately received letters from England and Ireland 
in relation to this Irish butter, and the result is, that 
so far as I can learn, there is no such butter manufac- 
tured in Ireland for their shipping, as ‘‘ Rose Butter.” 

A letter from Clonmel, Ireland, says, ‘‘ We never 
heard of rose butter,—but we know one of the Water- 
ford houses brands the best quality he ships with a 
rose.” 

Another letter says, ‘‘ He understands that there is 
rose butter which is put up with very little salt, and is 
nearly as good as fresh butter; but it is not fit for 
export.” 

Another letter from Cork, from which port the but- 
ter for the British navy is purchased. being made in 
the counties of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, says, 
‘* The term ‘‘ rose butter” we know not the derivation 
of. There is only one description shipped here, and all 
is brought in for inspection to a public market in this 
city.” 

The letter from Cork gives the method of manufac- 
turing butter for the British navy, which I will give 
for the benefit of your readers, trusting that it will be 
useful to our dairymen, and may perhaps enable some 
of them to compete for the supply of the navy, with 
the one county referred to by your correspondents. 
The writers say— 

‘‘The butter brought here, is packed by the farmer 


in original packages, which should be good casks of | 


about 66 to 70 lbs. nett each, capable of containing 
pickle, (the pickelleries and cooperage, 
or 2 lbs. of the salt on each package additional, to keep 
the pickle at full strength,) should be done at the port 
of exportation, as it is here. 
mixed in the making of the butter, to be about 1 Jb. 
of salt to 10 or 11 |bs. of butter, and the buttermilk to 
be well worked out of the butter, without using, how- 
ever, the hand too much. In packing, care should be 


taken to pack it as closely as possible. ni we be- 
lieve, is the only instruction that can be given H. 


Sree THOSE YounG Marr ES.—The present year has 
been peculiar for the immense qaantities of young ma- 
ples that have sprung up everywhere in the region of 
these valuable trees. 
have been planted as ornamental trees, they have 
sprung up on either side of the travel path, as thick as 
thoagh they had been sown broadcast by some liberal 
hand. In fields, where perhaps a solitary tree had 
been left for shade, they have grown for a wide dis- 
tance around. But in the woodlands their vegetation 
has been most fortunate in laying the foundation for 
new forests of these valuable trees. Here, surround- 
ing trees will shelter them from winds and storms, and 
shield them from scorching suns, and their growth may 
well be anticipated as rapid and healthful. Such 
woodlands, however, should be protected from the 


{ elosure. 


This will probably prove a judicious arrange- 


/ment to him, and afford an illustration to others of the 








with some 1 | 


The quantity of salt | 


In our highways, where maples | 


depredations of cattle and sheep, or this bountiful pro- | 


vision for future necessity will be unavailing. 
proper protection is given, they will give a rapid 
growth, and in some fifteen or twenty years they will 
be ready for the sugar manufacturer, or for the axe. 
We have heard of one instance where they came up 
so thick in an old pasture, that the owner has devoted 
it to their use, and excluded all ruminants from the en- 


Where | 


| subject, 


utility of letting old exhausted fields go to woodlands, 
even though the labor of seeding them down to such 
varieties as may be desirable must be necessary. W. 
Bacon. Richmond, Mass., 1847. 


CULTIVATION oF Porarors.—The information gain- 
ed from one number of your valuable paper, in regard 
to planting Irish potatoes, has more than compensated 
me for the subscription price for five years. For the 
benefit of others, who may wish to plant light sandy 
land, being the kind I have succeeded so w ell with, I 
would thank you to again notice and call attention to the 
manner, which was:—Flush up the land well, open a 
drill deep with the plow, plant the potatoes in the 
drill, fill up with manure, level the earth over and cover 
four or five inches with straw. They never require 
any further attention, except a few weeds may spring 
up among them, which can be easily drawn out by 
hand. The same manner would not be advisable in 
wet or low lands. 

There is probably no climate or soil in the union, 
better adapted to the cultivation of the sweet potato, 
or where finer crops are raised, than with us. If my 
crop should prove as well as usual, and you ean in- 
form me to whose eare at the city of New-York, I can 
direct a barrel for you, (as there is no direct commu- 
nication from here to Albany,) you may expect a bar- 


rel next fall as a specimen. Epwarp Hitxi. Cedar 
Point, Carteret Co., N. C. 
{ We thank our correspondent for his kind offer. The 


sweet potatoes may be sent to the care of A. Van 
Santvoord & Co., New-York.—Eps. ] 

AGRICULTURAL SocrETIES—MEASURING LAND FOR 
Premium Crops, &c.—There can hardly be a reasona- 
ble doubt in the mind of any one acquainted with the 
that the formation of agricultural societies 
and the holding of annual fairs, have been the means 
of decided benefit to the farming interest. A spirit of 
improvement and of honorable competition has thus 
been awakened, whose benefits are not confined to this 
class of our fellow citizens, but diffusive in a high de. 
gree, and extend to all. It cannot be denied. how- 
ever, that an impression exists, to a considerable ex- 
tent, that with regard to some of the premium crops, 
whose yield so much exceeds the ordinary production, 
and even what are generally considered great crops, 
that some error must obtain, either in the measure. 
ment of the land or its product. How much occasion 
there is for this impression I am unable to say; but I 
will here allude to a practice which has prevailed to 
some extent in measuring corn on application for a 
premium, (a practice which appears to me highly er- 
roneous,) which is, to draw the line close to the out- 
side row, and by making the requisite piece long and 
narrow, the result is obvious. As corn is usually 
planted, each hill occupies about nine superficial feet; 
but, if the above method be correct—if it is right to 
draw the line close on one side of the row, why is it 
not right to do the same on the ofher side, making a 
connected acre of six inches in breadth, and obtaining 
a product of perhaps 500 bushels to the acre? The 
measured crop may literally stand on the ground thus 
marked out, but who can fail to see that it was not 
produced by it? G. Burier. Clinton, Aug. 3, 1847. 
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Ipe’s WHEEL CULTIVATOR AND WIRE-GRASS PLow. 
—The above cut represents the implement advertised 


by NATHAN Ine in the August number of the Cultiva- | 


tor. Its advantages are enumerated as follows:— 
** 1. By means of the wheels, the machine runs easy, 
and the teeth go to a uniform depth. 2. The teeth 


are so long that the machine never chokes. 3. The | 
tongue guides the implement with accuracy and pre- | 


cision. And 4. At seed time, by going the last time 


> i ¢ 
across the lands, small channels or ducts are formed | 


leading into the main furrows, which effectually take 
off the surplus moisture, and thus render the wheat 
less liable to be winter killed.” For further particu- 
lars see Mr. Ipr’s advertisement. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MALE IN SHEEP-BREEDING.~— 
Tam aware that many do not fully realize how highly 
essential it is that we breed from none but the most 
perfect of male animals. It is truly astonishing to 
look about among wool-growers, and see how much 
indifference, how little discrimination is generally 
manilested on this point. Many have not that exten- 
sive experience, combined with serutinizing observa- 
tion, to enable them to make the best selections, pro- 
vided they have the means, disposition, and an oppor- 
tunity; others are so destitute of the spirit of improve- 
ment, think so much of present labor and expense, that 
they will not pursue a course that would in the end be 
productive of the highest benefit. Much of this re- 
sults from the want of knowledge as to the true com- 
parative value of breeding animals. This value is not 
to be computed by the present difference in the value 
of the fleece and carcass; but by the difference in the 
value of the offspring. 

Suppose, for instance, we have a flock of 100 breed- 
ing ewes, and are to select bucks from one or two 
classes, both of which, for constitution, size, and form, 
are equally good; the one with an ordinary fleece can 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





be obtained for three dollars; the other, with a prime | 


fleece, both alike as it respects quantity and quality, for 
ten. Which shall we choose? From aknowledge of 
the properties that constitute the intrinsie value of a. 
sheep, and a knowledge of the male influence upon the 
offspring, I am satisfied that the progeny of the last 


| 
| 


| 


named class, will give four ounces of wool more per | ' 
‘ture. as the cow is one of extraordinary excellence. 


head, that shall be worth three cents more per pound. 


Admitting that they shear three pounds and one-fourth | 


of wool, worth forty cents per pound, here would be an 


improvement of ten cents in the quantity, and about | 


ten in the quality; making twenty cents in the value 
of each fleece; to this we may safely add twenty cents 
for the inereased value of the sheep for the future 
production of wool, and one-half of thie sum for their in- 
creased value for breeding; making an aggregate of 50 
ents on each individual offspring, which on 100 would 


a:nount to $50, quite a handsome little sum to add to 
one’s annual profits. The statement may seem extra- 


vagant to some, but ex- 
perienced breeders will 
tell you it is only a mod- 
erate estimate. and that 
too, when the ewes are 
not above a medium cha- 
racter. I know of flocks 
where five hundred dol- 
lars would be no induce- 
ment to the owner to use 
such bucks as are fre- 
quently used by nine- 
tenths of wool-growers. 
And notwithstanding all 
this, I fear there are not 
a few, who, sooner than 
pay $5 difference between 
two bueks, under the above circumstances, would ig- 
norantly sacrifice ten times this amount, honestly be- 
lieving it the best and most profitable course. 

From what I have said, I would not have one infer 
that I always think the highest priced animals the best 
or the most profitable. A man’s asking or paying a 
igh price, adds nothing to the value. What I have 
aimed to illustrate, is, that we had much better pay a 
reasonable price for a good animal, than to use an or- 
linary one as a gift. 

There is, in this vicinity, a brisk demand for wool, 
at the present time, with an advance in the prices from 6 
to 8 cts. from what it was last year at this time. Our 
wool is in better condition than it has been in former 
years; people are getting into the practice of wetting 
their sheep previous to washing, which is found to be 
a great improvement. Wool, as a general thing, is 
lighter than usual, which is probably owing in part to 
its better preparation, and in part to disease, brought 
on by the maggot-fly, and the long severe winter. I 
have not as yet weighed any fleeces but yearlings, 
(May lambs, ) which are as follows: 

20 yearling ewes, total, 105 Ibs. 8 oz., av’a 5 Ibs. 4 02. 
100 yearlings, total.... 466° §5§* “~*~ @* OO 

We are beginning to open our eyes to the impor- 
tance of establishing wool depots. I understand there 
is much wool sold in this manner in the state of New- 
York. E. Bxipcr. Promfret, Windsor Co., Vt., 
July 27, 1847. soeuee 

ProTrRAcTeD GeEsTATION IN Cows—INQuiry.—A 
very fine cow has been subject to difficulty in calving 
—a chief cause appears to be the long period of her 
cvoing with calf. At the last time an accurate account 
was kept, and the time was found to be 319 days, or 
ten months and a half. The longest period I find on 
record, was reported by Tessier in his Memoir read to 
thn Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he states 
that out of 1131 cows, one extended her time to 321 
days, or only two days longer than the case I have just 
mentioned. " The ealf was so large that all pronounced 
it equal in size to a common six weeks calf, and the 
united strength of four men drawing at ropes, was 


' needed to extract it. The cow is doing well; but will 


some one who has had experience in such matters, in- 
form me if there is no remedy for this evil for the fu- 


on to Grass in AuGcustT.—A new practice 
has obtained among some farmers in this section, deri- 
ved first from Mr. Buckminster of the Massachusetts 
Plowman. of seeding down to grass upon the green 
sward furrow, in the latter part of August or first of 
September. When a piece of land becomes “ honnd 
out,” as the phrase is, or ceases to yield a good 
swath, it is very carefully and nicely turned over by 
the plow at this season, and rolled down. Fifteen to 
twenty loads of fine compost are then spread to the 
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acre and harrowed; first lengthwise the furrow, and | | aeonill with your denitigtion of the Morgan “tube and 


then diagonally. The grass seed is then sown and co- 
vered with a brush harrow. 
fit for the scythe the next season, although a little la- 
ter than the old fields. 

Among the advantages advocated for this practice 
are the following :— 

Ist. In those localities where hay commands a high 
price, the land may be kept highly productive in grass 
with less manure, than by the system of plowing and 
planting one or two years, and then seeding with a 
grain crop. 

2nd. It is generally considered that the enriching or 
vegetable matter in an acre of green sward that will 
cut three-fourths of a ton of hay, is equal to a dressing 
of at least fifteen loads of manure. This is turned un- 
der, where it is free from the dissipating influence of 
the sun and wind, and there remains to enrich the 
land. 

3rd. It is well known to the farmer that, by the old 
practice of planting one or two years and seeding with 
grain, before he can get round to renovate all the lots, 
as fast as needed, much of his land in grass will not 
yield a full crop. By this method, requiring as it does 
less manure, he can visit his different fields oftener with 
the plow and manure cart, and thus keep his entire til- 
lage ground in a more productive state. 

4th. Almost every farm has some fields in grass too 
low or wet to be plowed and planted in the spring. 
These lands can generally be plowed in August, and 
thus as often as they become bound or overrun with 
wild grasses, can be turned smoothly over, mannred 
and re-seeded, and a good quality of hay continually 
obtained. Of course, land to be managed in this way, 
must be so free from rocks and stumps, that the plow 
can turn it well. 

I have thus given the practice and its recommenda. 
tions, and although they will not apply in full extent, 
except in the localities named, still this practice in 
part, would be useful on most farms, in this region at 
least. F. Hotsrook. 


THe Otntve In NortH Carorina.—Being on a 
visit to Wilmington lately, I fell in with a nurseryman 
from Paris, with fruit trees, shrubs, and flowers— 
among others the olive and tea-plant. I am trying an 
experiment with the former, as I do not think our cli- 
mate too cold for it. It matures in Europe in more 
northern latitudes, and I only wonder it has not been 
long ago introduced and propagated. It affords sub- 

sistence to an immense population in the old countries, 
and in heathenish days was looked upon as almost sa- 
cred. I have not the means of gratifying my desire 
to make improvements of the kind on a large scale, 
but I do wish that some gentleman blessed with greater 
advantages than myself, would turn his attention to 
acclimating both the tea-plant and olive among us. 
Some have asserted that fruit trees, with the exception 
of the peach, never do well in our climate, but I think 
the fault lies with ourselves, and will be found in want 
of skill and attention. Did we bestow upon them the 
same labor and same care, and study their nature, as 


they do at the north, I think we would succeed. But | 


the fact is, we have so many avocations, so much bu- 
siness here and there, that we have not got the hang 
of the thing ; our minds are too diluted, too undisci- 
plined. 

Srock.—I am pleased in saying our people are be- 
ginning to take great pride in the improvement of 
stock, which had been much neglected. There is 
anxious inquiry made after Durham and Devon eattle. 
The Berkshire and Chinese hogs are found on many 
plantations. Horses of the best blood are sought out, 
im which we were shamefully deficient. 





The new seeding will be | 


contrast with the retrospect of past years. 














I was much wages are generally considerably lower than else- 


would be glad to see the breed introduced among us. 


I think it the most perfect form of the horse. Our 
blood horses of Virginia stock, although some of them 
are excellent road horses, are too delicate for planta- 
tion drudgery. The Morgan horse seems to combine 
strength and speed. I do not yet despair of seeing 
them introduced, as the spirit of improvement is abroad, 
and who shall stay its course? It is indeed a pleasing 
The mass 
of our population in earlier periods being employed in 
making turpentine and tar, farming was a secondary 
employment. I well recollect when the horses, after 
plowing by day, were turned out to graze in the woods 
by night, and it was sometimes noon next day before 
they could be found. The horses being weak, the 
ground was only miserably scratched, hence shallow 
plowing has been handed down to us; and as it comes 
time-honored with the rust and sanction of antiquity. 
many are still irrevocably attached to it. Our horses, 
indeed, were of the sorriest description, and in general, 
our cattle and hogs no better. J.D. J. Topsail, 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 

Waces or Lasor.—The Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents contains an extended tabular state- 
ment of the prices paid to farm laborers and to me- 
chanics, in the various counties of the different states 
of the union. The following gives the substance in a 
condensed form:— 

Farm Laborers.—Maine—northern parts—$12 te 
$15 per month. 

New Hampshire and Vermont—$12 per month. 

Massachusetts—eastern—$12 to $14 per month. 

do. western—$11 per month. 

New- York—mostly $10 per month, often $12 per 
mo., a very few $8 per mo. 

New Jersey—$15 per month, and not boarded. 

Pennsylvania—mostly $10 to $12 per month. 

Maryland—$8 to $10 per month, 37 to 50 cents 
per day. 

Virginia—southern—$5 per month—northwestern, 
$10 per month. 

North Carolina—northern and central, $7 to $8 per 
month—western, 50 to 75 cts. per day. 

South Carolina—western, $5 per month—north- 
western, $6 to 10 per month—northeastern, 28 cents 
per day—central, $8 to $10 per month—white labe- 
rers, $15 per month. 

Georgia—northwestern, $15 per month, or 75 cents 
per day. 

Alabama—southern, 30 cents per day-—northern, 25 
cents a day—central, 50 cents a day. 

Mississippi—colored, 50 cents a day; white, $12 to 
$15 per month, and found. 

Louisiana—the older settled portions, $12 to $15 
per month, and found—newer parts, 50 cts. per day. 

Tennessee—western, $10 to $12 per month—east- 
ern, $10 to $15 per month. 

Kentucky—eastern, $7 to $10 per month—western, 
$8 to $12 per month. 

Ohio—mostly $10 per month—rather higher in the 
southern parts. 

Indiana—$9 to $10 per month. 

Illinois—central and southern, $8 to $10 per mo.— 
northern, $15 to $20 per mo. 

Mic higan—v ery variable, average about $11 per mo. 

Iowa—about $12.50 per month. 

Asa general average, wages are higher in more 
newly settled regions, especially where emigration is 
rapid and enterprise considerable; in older country 
places, the wages are lower, except near large cities, 
where they are high. In the slave- holding states, 
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ulpaies aOR the exception of the sugar region . 
Louisiana, and the more southern, newer, and cotton 
producing portions. To these general remarks, there 
are of course exceptions. 

Mechanics.—In the more northern and eastern states, 
the daily wages are from $1 to $1.25, being higher in 
cities. Inthe more northern slave states wages are 
not quite so high. In the newer slave states the wa- 
ges of mechanics are high, varying from $1 to $2. fn 
the western states, the price is greatly variable, being 
from 75 ets. to $2 per day; scarcity ina supply tending 
to advance the price; while the low price of provisions, 
and consequent higher rate of money, has a contrary 
tendency. 

Acre or TreEes.—DeE CANDOLLE gives a table of 
old trees, from which it appears that the elm has been 
known to reach 335 years; cypress about 350; ivy 
450; larch 576; orange 630; olive 700; oriental plume, 
720; cedar of Lebanon almost 800; oak 870, 1080, 

1500; lime 1076, 1147; yew 1214, 1458, 2588, 2880. 
How wonderful do the immense ages of the%e trees ap- 
pear, when contrasted with the short period of exist- 
ence allotted to some other specimens of the vegetable 
world! Some plants, such as the minute fungi, for 
example, are said to live only a few hours, or at most, 
a few days. Most mosses live but one season, and the 
greater portion of our cultivated plants are annuals, 
Which die as soon as they have ripened their seeds. 


Packinc AppLes For Sea VoyaGes.—The follow- 
ing method is described by a writer in the Farmer and 
Mechanic, which he adopted, for packing fine and se- 
lected apples for exportation to England. When they 
arrived at Sheffield, every one was sound. The very 
finest only were selected, and the moisture, if any 
carefully wiped off; each apple was then rolled in clean, 
dry, wrapping paper. The barrel was then thinly 
lined with straw, and the apples placed in as closely as 
possible, without jamming them, and then headed up. 
An inside lining hoop prevented all danger of the 
heads being knocked in by accident. Thus put up, 
they could not be made to rattle by common usage. 
Directions were sent with them as follows:—‘‘ These 
barrels of apples are not to be rolled or tumbled about; 
if carted, or sent by land, something is to be put on 
the floor of the cart or wagon, to keep them froin be- 
ing bruised, rattled, or jolted.” This care and labor 
will appear small when it is recollected that it may 
insure an additional price of several dollars on each 
barrel, in the English market. 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 





Carolina. The preparation of the soil for sowing 
wheat in drills, is the same as for sowing broadeast. 
The wheat may be sown with a drill calculated for 
the purpose, or the ground may be marked out in fur- 
rows, by what is called a ribbing plow, the wheat 
sown broadeast by hand, and the ground harrowed 
lengthwise the furrows, which throws nearly all the 
wheat into the furrows. The drills or rows are 
usually about ten inches apart. There are some ma- 


es 


chines for drilling wheat used in this country, but we_ 


cost of them would be. About a bushel and a half of 
seed, is the quantity usually sown per acre in drills. 
The running together, or packing of the soil, of which 
vou speak, we presume could be to some extent obvia- 
ted by running a coulter between the drills after the 
ground has become settled, in spring. (See our arti- 


cle on the “ Cultivation of Wheat,” in our February 
number. ) 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE WEST AND SovurH. 








the other 
_ sun by shade trees, but they should not be so close as 


= 


—A Swusscriser, Malone, N. Y. The advantaves 
presented to emigrants by any section, can only be fair- 
ly estimated by a personal examination, by the persons 
who contemplate a removal. We would advise you to 
go and see for yourself. The facilities of travel are 
now such that but little time or expense is required to 
reach almost any part of the country. 

AsHEs AND Guano.—J.O. H., Manhasset, Long 
Island. We can see no reason why ashes applied to 
the ground in connection with guano, should ‘ eounter- 
act or neutralize ” the effect of the latter; but if any 
one can speak from experience on the subject. we 
should like to hear. 

Datry Hovuse.—A Svusscriser., Springdale, Ohio. 
We should prefer to have a dairy-house sunk about 
four feet in the ground. <A cooler temperature would 
thus be secured than if it were built wholly on the sur- 
face. For the milk of thirty cows it should be not less 
than sixteen feet square. The bottom should be niee- 
ly flagged with stones, or if bricks or tiles should be 
used, the y should be of the hardest kind. Soft bricks 
absorb and retain the slops, and are liable to emit an 
unpleasant odor. The walls should be of brick or 
stone, and not less than twelve feet in height, as the 
height keeps the room cooler, and favors a cireulation 
of air. The windows should be shaded by blinds or shut- 
ters, hung at the upper end, which will admit of their 
being raised without letting in the sun, and the entrance 
of inseets should be prevented by wire screens. A free 
circulation of air should be kept up, as this is essential to 
keeping the milk in a sweet state, and to the separa- 
tion or rising of the cream. An ice-house should join 
the dairy-house, or be separated from it by a closet, 
and there should be a passage with doors from one to 
The building should be protected from the 


| to obstruct the passage of the air. 


CULTIVATION OF Ontons.—There is no difficulty in 
producing onions from seed in one season of a size large 
enough to suit any one. They will grow well upon 
any rich soil, except that which is quite gravelly and 
dry. Plenty of rotten compost manure and leached 
ashes, worked slightly into the soil, the top of the 
ground made fine and smooth, the seed sown as soon as 


' the ground is in proper condition, in rows fifteen inches 


Li 


; 
' 


apart, the plants thinned to two inches sapart, and kept 
clear, will ensure a crop. The average yield with good 
cultivation, is from 300 to 600 bushels per acre. 
Porators FRoM Seep.—FE. H.. Cedar Point, N. C. 
There is no difficulty in raising potatoes from seed. 
Gather the balls in the fall, or after the vines are dead, 
mash them, wash out the seed, dry it, and plant it an 
inch deep in loamy soil next spring. Plant in a seed 


$ E | bed, as you w ould cabbages, and transplant the young 
Sow1nc WHEAT IN Dritis.—Bertie Co., North | F y 
| plants to hills two feet apart, in good soil. 


Some will 
grow nearly as large as hen’s eggs the first season; 
but it will require about three seasons to fully deve- 
lope their character. 

Insury To A Cow’s Teat.—J. L. R., Wilmington, 
Del. If the teat has healed with an open rent in the 
side, we can hardly tell what would be best. Perhaps 
if the edges of the opening were slightly searified, and 
then brought in contact by a suture or by adhesive 
plaster, a natural closing might be effected. As to 


cannot say where any are made for sale, or what the | drying up this teat, we do not see how it could be done 


_ so long as the milk is involuntarily discharged through it. 


Brack Ants.—C. H. Gum Camphor, laid in the 
tracks of ants, is the best article for keeping away 


' these troublesome insects, which we have ever tried. 


ExTirpaATION oF Dock.—A.H.N. The best way 
to kill docks is to pull them up, or cut with a tool made 
for that purpose. They should be cut at least two in 
ches below the surface, in order to take off all the eyes 
and prevent their sprouting. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES—TO CORRESPONDENTS, &ce. 





CoMMUNICATIONS have been received since our last, 
from J. O. H., A Subscriber, N. Longworth, B. H., A 
Subscriber, Samuel Guthrie, E. Bridge, J. L. Roche, 
D. A. Ogden, Prof. J. P. Norton, G. Butler, L. H. J., 
W. L. Eaton, F. Holbrook, 8. S. R., Eli Westfall, 
R. D. H. T. W. Olcott. 

M. W. P.’s notes were intended for this No,, but 
we find them, now that the paper is full, among the 
papers postponed to next month. 

Books, PAmMpuHtets, &c. have been received, since 
our last, as follows : 

The Phystolozy of Digestion, with experiments on 
the Gastric Juice, by Dr. W. Beaumont, surgeon in 
the U.S. Army. 2d. edition, corrected by S. Beau- 
mont, M. D. From the publisher, C. Goopricn, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green-house Plants, &e., 
grown in the Buffalo Nursery by Bens. Hopce, very 
tastefully got up, and valuable for its decriptions of 
fruits, &e., and its hints on the culture of trees and 
plants. Fresh Gleanings ; or a new Sheaf from the 
old fields of Continental Europe. By Ik. Marvet. 
In two parts. Harper & Brothers, New-York. From 
the Author. 

Tue cominc State Fatr.—This annual festival 
will commence at Saratoga on Tuesday, the 14th inst., 
and will continue three days. 
petitors will be in readiness to comply with the pub- 
lished requisitions of the Society. The examination of 
articles nd animals, it should be remembered, will 
take place on the first day of the exhibition. The 
Executive committee have given notice, that ‘ stoek 
and articles must be on hand on Monday, the 13th of 
September, and duly entered at the business office and 
arranged on the ground and in the buildings, so that an 
examination can be made by the judges on Tuesday.” 
The judges are also expected to be present on the 13th. 
The Executive committee also give notice that— 

‘* S$ Persons intending to send stock and articles 
for exhibition by the Albany and Schenectady Railroad 
are desired to communicate with C. L. Lynps, Esq., 
superintendent at the office of the Company, Albany. 
Artieles should be diree ed to his care with plain and 
full directions. Those intending to send by the way of 
Troy, will direct to the care of JonarHAN Epwarps, 








Esq. President of the Troy and Greenbush Railroad, | 


Greenbush, and with full directions. All articles left 
to the care of either of the gentlemen above named, 
will be forwarded without delay.” 

From all quarters we hear that preparations are be- 
ing made for an extensive show, and we have no doubt 
that every department will be well filled. We pre- 
sume the show of horses in particular, will be large, 
comprising many fine animals. Besides the wide com- 
petition among horses in our own State, there will, un- 
doubted!y, be many from abroad. We have already 
been informed that ‘‘ Black Hawk” from Vermont, 
‘Gilford Morgan,” (twenty-one years old,) from New- 
Hanpshire, and a noted Morgan horse belonging to S: 
Sree re, Esq., of Stanstead, Canada East, will be on 
the cround, together with specimens of their progeny; 
also the horse ‘* Top-Gallant,” from New-Jersey, 
owned by Mr. 8. C. Smith. [See his advertisement in 
this number.] We presume there will also be speci- 
mens of fine-wooled sheep from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont, besides a liberal show from the 
best flocks in this State. The occasion will afford an 


We trust that all com- | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


all kinds, as well as implements of agriculture; 
&e., &e. 

Mr. Norton’s Return.—Professor Joun P. Nor- 
TON, whose interesting letters from Europe have ap- 
peared in the Cultivator, has again returned to this 
country ; having, in addition to several years’ study in 
the laboratory of Prof. JoHNnston, at Edinburgh, pass- 
ed a year in chemical and physiological investigations 
under the direction of the celebrated: Dr. MuLpEr, at 
Utrecht. He now goes to New-Haven to assume the 
duties devolving on the professorship of Chemistry, to 
which he was some time since appointed, in Yale col- 
lege. Though the ground on which he is about to en- 
ter, is in a* great degree, untried in this country, we 
ean hardly doubt, that with the sound practical sense 


_and scientific acquirements which he brings to the task, 


his success in demonstrating the connexion of chemis- 
try with agriculture, will ultimately be complete and 
satisfactory. 

ANNUAL Farr or THE AMERICAN INstiturTe.—The 
twentieth annual exhibition of this institution, will 
commence at Castle Garden, in the city of New-York, 
on the fifth of October next. Specimens of manufac- 
tures and the arts, designed for premiums, must be de- 
livered at the Garden on the first and second days of 


| October, and vegetables, fruits and flowers, must be 


presented before 12 o’clock, M., on the 4th. The ex- 
hibition will be open to the public on the 5th, at 9 0’- 
clock, A. M. The show of cattle and other live 
stock will commence on Wednesday, October 13th, and 
close on Thursday, the 14th. The show ground is in 
the rear of Madison Cottage, corner of twenty-third 
street and Filth Avenue. All entries for live stock 
must be made on or before Monday, the 11th of Octo- 
ber. For particulars, see the circular of the Insti- 
tute. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—We acci- 
dentally omitted to notice in our last, that the exhibition 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers, under the direction 


of this Association, will be held at 561 Broadway, 


New-York, on the 8th and 9th of September. The 


| days have been changed at the suggestion of the State 





Agricultural Society, whose Fair was appointed for 
the 15th and 16th of September, the day heretofore 
named for this Association. It is hoped that many 
of our florists and nurserymen will attend this exhibi- 
tion. 

HerEFrorp CATTLE—ReEMovaL.—The herd of Here- 
ford cattle formerly known as Messrs. Corning & 
SorHam’s, which has for several years been kept on 
Mr. Cornina’s farm, near this city, has been divided. 
A eonsiderable portion of the herd had been disposed 
of and taken to different parts of the country during 
the past winter and spring. Of the remainder, Mr. 
SoTHAM has taken the larger portion to the Western 
part of this State, near Black Rock. He left here the 
latter part of July with twenty-five head of superior 
animals. It is his intention to continue to breed these 
cattle for sale. We are told that the farm to which 
they have been taken, is well adapted to grass and the 
rearing of stock; the location in respect to communi- 
cation is also favorable. On any day during the sea- 
son of navigation, stock may be sent westward by 
steamboat to any port along the lnkes, from Buffalo to 
Chicago. Eastward, they may be sent by steamboat 
to any part of the country along the shores of lake 


e ccllent opportunity for the purchase of fine stock of . Ontairo, or the St. Lawrence, or by boats through the 
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Erie canal. The herd of stock will be a great ac- 
quisition to the immediate vicinity in which it is loca- 
ted, and the farmers will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to introduce the blood into their herds as fast as 
practicable. 

Mr. Corntne still keeps at his farm a few prime in- 
dividuals of the former herd. 





(S$ Mr. SorHam’s post-office address is Black | 


| allowed to die and rot on the ground. The first year, 


Rock. 

Ece-Hatrcuine Macuine.—We would call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. HorrMan’s machine, 
in this number. We think there can be no doubt that 
it is superior to any thing of the kind heretofore in use, 
and it is the opinion of those familiar with its operation, 
that it is destined to come into general use. 


Brees.—In the month of July last, Mr. St. Jonn, | 


who has charge of the public grounds attached to the 
Capitol here, discovered a swarm of bees on one of the 
trees in the park. He cut off the limb to which they 
were attached, and took them down; when it was dis- 
covered that they had made a considerable quantity of 
comb, and were evidently at work in their usual way. 
The top of the tree was very thick and full of foliage, 


were transported tothe farm and liberally applied. Af- 
ter several years trial with these articles, Mr. T. came 
to the conclusion that their efleets were not of sulli- 
cient value to balance the eost of purchase and trans- 


| portation, and that some less expensive mode of manu- 


ring must be adopted. He is now, therefore, opera- 


ting on the following plan: Clover and Timothy seed 
are sown, and the crop, (or nearly the whole of it,) is 


the growth is principally clover, the second, clover and 
timothy in about equal proportions, and third nearly all 
timothy. By the fourth year, or sooner, according te 
the previous state of the ground, it is to be broken up, 
and cropped to the extent which shall appear te be ex- 
pedient. The previous course to be repeated to the 
extent which may be necessary to prevent the deterio- 
ration of the soil. Some of the fields under this course 


| had on them a growth equal to a ton and a-half to two 


completely protecting the bees from the sun, and af- | 
fording besides, some shelter from rain. There is no | 
| other portions of the lot shall be rotted on the ground. 


doubt that they would have continued to make this their 
** abiding place” till frost and cold weather would have 
destroyed the leaves and their own lives. They were 
readily put into a hive, and are doing well. 

DeaTH or American Ecripse.—In our June num- 
ber we mentioned that this noted horse was. still 
alive and well. He, however, died on the 11th of 
July last, at Shelbyville, Kentucky. He was at the 


YarTes and S. T. DRANE. 


tons of hay per acre. 

We would suggest to Mr. TALLMADGE an experi- 
ment in connexion with his system, viz: that he should 
lay off an acre of this land—which should be of equal 
quality and have on it an equal quantity of clover and 
grass compared with the land adjoining—and pasture 
it with sheep for as many seasons as the crep on the 


Keep the growth on the pastured piece fairly fed down, 
not gnawed to the roots, but permitting nothing to go 
to seed. Credit the pasturage of the sheep at a fair 
price. Break up the pastured acre in connexion with 
the same extent of adjoining jand—or together with 
the whole field, as may be convenient—crop both por- 
tions alike, under the same treatment. Carefully com- 


time of his death, the joint property of Jitson P. | pare the product of the pastured and unpastured por- 


| tions ; and after having ascertained and set down the 


CrotH or Gotp Roset.—Mr. James Witson has | 
sent us samples of this celebrated rose. It appears | 


to flourish well in his garden, producing numerous 
flowers of good size and beautiful form. 


Vanitta.—J. D. Jones, of Topsail, North Carolina, 
; I ’ | 
has sent us some leaves of a plant which he says grows | 


wild in the woods of that section. He observes, “ It 
is said to impart an agreeable flaver to tobacco used 
for smoking. It might no doubt be much improved by 


culture, and I think could be rendered an article fit for | 


commerce. It is one of the most agreeable perfumes 
in nature.” The plant commonly called Vanilla, is 
deseribed as an orchideous climbing shrub of Mexico 
and tropical America. Whether the leaves sent us by 
Mr. Jones, are from a plant of this species, we cannot 
tell; they, however, emit an abundant and very agree- 
ble odor. 

APPLE-PARING Macutne.—We have lately seen an 
improved machine for paring apples, invented and pa- 
tented by Messrs. Buttock & Benson of New-York. 
We had supposed that Yankee ingenuity had previous- 
ly brought this article to the greatest possible perfec- 
tion; but it will be admitted that something new has 
been added, when the fact is known that this machine 
will perfectly take off the skin of an apple in the neat- 
est manner in about one second, and that it will 
continue to work at this rate as fast as the apples can 
be taken off and put on. It is quite simple in its eon- 
struction, though considerably different from the com- 


mon machines of the kind. We are told that its pro- | 


bable cost will be about three dollars. 
RENOVATION OF THE Sorn.—Mr. 8. W. TALLMANGE 


value of each, add the value of the pasturage to its ap- 
propriate portion, and let us know which acre shows the 
greatest profit. 

Praster.—Mr. TALLMADGE has frequently used 
gypsum on portions of his farm which have been seve- 
ral years under cultivation, but without the least per- 
ceptible effect. This season, however, he is cropping 
for the first time some new ground, and the Indian 
corn and potatoes are evidently much benefitted by 
plaster. The contrast between the rows to which it 
had been applied, and the adjoining ones, where it was 
purposely omitted, was obviously in favor of the 
plaster. 

Piank Roans.—In company with GrorGr GeppeEs, 
Esq. we lately enjoyed a ride on the Salina and Cen- 
tral Square plank road. This road, in constructing 
which Mr. G. was engineer, was completed during the 
past year. Its length is fifteen miles. It is decidedly 
the most agreeable road to ride over, that we ever 
saw. The earriage clides along as smoothly ason the 


' frozen surface of alake or river. The plank are hem. 


| lock, eight feet lone and three inches thick; laid im. 


/mediately on the earth, which is made perfectly smooth 


to receive them. They keep their places without any 
fastening. On one side of the road there is a good 


' ground track, twelve feet wide, made exactly level 


’ . ' 
purchased a few years since a farm of 300 acres, near | 
Castleton, nine miles below this city. A large portion | 


of the farm had been much reduced in fertility, from 
having been ‘‘ hard run” for several years before Mr. 
T. purehased it. In his first attempts at renovation, 
he purchased in the city large quantities of oyster- 
shell lime, leached ashes and stable manure, which 


with the plank, on which carriages turn out, and which 
in dry weather is a good road. The cost of this road 
(ineluding both the earth and plank tracks,) was $1,- 
500 per mile, and it is expected the plank will last 
eight years. A team will carry about double the 
weight on this road that it will on the common roads, and 
a horse in a light carriage will readily go along at the 
rate of sixty or seventy miles a day. In sections where 
plank ean be cheaply procured, we have no doubt that 


| these roads will be found profitable. 


Larcre Eac.—W. Warsn, Psq., has left with us a 
hen’s egge which weighed 41 ounces, and was eicht 


»« 
inches and three-fourths in circumference the longest 
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way, and seven inches the ain. It contained two 
yolks. We are told that the hen frequently lays such, | 
but we presume she cannot afford to lay but half as of- 
ten as common hens, as her eggs are twice the com- 
mon size. 

Hanpv Strockxinc-Loom.~—A correspondent wishes to 
obtain information in regard to a hand stocking-loom. 
If such a machine is manufactured for sale, we shall | 


be obliged if any one will inform us where it can be | 
had, stating the price, and whether it could be used to | 


advantage by a person unacquainted with it. 

New Pivm.--Mr. J. S.WAtsu has left us a specimen of 
plums, produced by a seedling tree now growing on his 
farm near this city. Its size is rather small, shape 
round, color reddish purple; flesh tender and sweet, 
with a little astringency next to the skin: pit small. 
It has an aroma resembling some of the wild plums, 
and from its taste and general character, it is not im- 
probable that it is a hybrid between the wild plum and 
some cultivated variety. From its earliness, (being 
ripe the fore part of August,) and good flavor, we 
should think it worthy of propagation. 

Rep AsTRACHAN ApPpLE.—Mr. KirTLanp of Green- 
bush, has left us a very handsome sample of this fruit. 
It is one of the most beautiful apples grown—of large 
size, deep red color, and of an agreeable acid flavor. 
It was taken to England from Sweden about thirty 
years ago, and from thence was introduced to this 
country. 

{tS The Vernon AcricutTuRAL AssoctaTion, of 
Oneida county, N. Y., wil) hold an exhibition of farm 
stock, agricultural products, and domestic manufac- 
tures, at Vernon Centre, on the 6th of October next. 


BotTLinG Insects.—The Boston Cultivator states 
that Mr. 8. Ponn, of Cambridgeport, practices with 
success the following plan, for catching insects. He 
hangs common glass bottles in his fruit trees, filled to 
the mouth with sweetened water, leaving the mouths 
uncorked Wasps, hornets, beetles and moths of vari- 
ous kinds, are attracted by the liquid, and having once 
entered the bottles, are unable to escape. Transpa- 
rent glass is said to be better than colored—few insects 
being tound in the latter, but great numbers in the for- 
mer. It is mentioned that Mr. Ives uses pitchers in- 
stead of bottles. They are filled two-thirds full, and 
are hung by the handle to the branches of the trees. 

EXPERIMENT IN Pork Maxinc.—B. Dinsmore, 
states in the Genesee Farmer, that he made an experi- 
ment in fattening hogs with Indian corn and barley, by 
which the hogs gained one pound, live weight, for eve- 
ry four and a- half pounds of grain eaten. The food 
was cooked by boiling from six to twelve hours. The 
corn was boiled w hole, but the barley was first ground. 
He thinks grinding is of no benefit, provided the grain 
is cooked enough. 

CoMPARATIVE WEIGHT OF FLEECE AND CARCASS.— 
Fleeces vary so much in cleanness, that it is nearly im- 
possible to ascertain the relative proportion of fleece 
and carcass, by merely weighing each at the time the 
wool is taken off. Some have estimated that Merino 
and Saxon sheep would give a pound of wool to 18 or 
19 pounds of carcass. W. D. Dickinson states in the 
Genesee Farmer, that he weighed his sheep and their 
fleeces this season, at the time of shearing, and found 
that they varied from one pound of wool to eight pounds 
five ounces of carcass, to one to twenty-eight pounds. 
His yearling ewes averaged a pound of wool to 13} of 
carcass; yearling rams, 1 to 164; yearling wethers, 1 
to 163; two-year-old rams, 1 to 14; two-year-old we- 
thers, one to 174; fat sheep, 1 to 173; breeding ewes, 
1 to 184. The whole flock, consisting of 176, avera- 
ged a pound of wool to about seventeen pounds of car- 
cass. The wool is said to have been well washed, free 
from gum and nearly so from cil. The greatest weight 


| of peers in proportion to the anit of carcass Was a 
| yearling ewe weighing 404 lbs., and which gave 4 lbs, 
| 14 oz. of wool, about 43 inches in length; another 

weighed 504 lbs., and sheared 4} lbs. wool. 

| Wuirte Carrors.—HEnry CoLeMaAN says that the 
Belgian white carrot has come greatly into favor in 
| England. A distinguished farmer there finds it thirty 
| per cent more productive than common carrots. One 
farmer had grown nearly 32 tons per acre, average 24 
tons ; another usually obtained 25 tons ; another, with 
high manuring, obtained a hundred tons from three acres. 
Another had grown © ,800 bushels or 1,200 per acre on 
four acres. In this country, its comparative produe- 
tiveness is as great as in England, and projecting sev- 
eral inches above ground, is harvested with great faci- 
lity. But it will not endure the winter in the ground; 
which, however, sometimes destroys the yellow carrot, 
when unusually wet. Seeds of the white carrot do not 
ripen so readily, and much bad seed is sold ; hence far- 
mers planting this variety, should be on the look out. 

PREVENTING SMUT IN WHEAT.—H. B. HAwtey, in 
the Prairie Farmer, says, in speaking of the prepara- 
tion of seed wheat, by soaking in brine, and then rol- 
ling in lime, ‘‘ I sowed thirty acres on new breaking, 
the seed of which was prepared as stated, except two 
vasts, not prepared ; this was very smutty; a stranger 
could have followed the strip by the smut and chess. 
That which was brined and limed, had a little chess. 
but no smut in it. My other wheat, not prepared, 
sown on stubble, was smutty and had much chess. 
That which was brined and limed, yielded 20 per cent 
more than that which was not ; and brought ten cents 
more per bushel than the other ; it weighed 64 lbs. per 
bushel, although 4 lbs. were gained in part by cutting 
early.” The brine did not of course kill the chess, 
but the increase of wheat repressed it by partial smo- 
thering. 

E. D. Smiru, of Brown county, Ohio, states in the 
Ohio Cultiv ator, that neither fly nor rust has injured bis 
crop for the last four years, during which fime he has 
prepared his seed by brining and liming. Of his neigh- 
bors’ crops, what has escaped the fly, has been great- 
ly injured by rust. 

To sAVE A LoAD oF Hay.—A sudden shower, on 
large western farms, sometimes spoils a load of wheat 
or hay, or a partly finished stack. Soron Rosinson 
says, ‘I have often thought that an oil cloth (tarpau- 
lin) large enough to cover a load of wheat or half-built 
stack, would be one of the most useful things a prai- 
rie farmer could own. It would be truly a labor-sa- 
ving instrument.” Who will remember this till next 
harvest—or procure such a cover now that it may be 
ready ? 

CHarcoAL Aas MAnure.—I. DILte states in the Ohio 
Cultivator, that he has tried charcoal as manure with 
great success. He had sown wheat on a piece of ground 
three times, in each case with failure. Charcoal dust 
(quantity not stated) was applied as manure, and the 
succeeding crop was 25 bushels per acre, of very fine 
and plump wheat. As ‘‘ one swallow does not make 
a summer,” other experiments would be satisfactory, 
especially as other experiments with charcaal have re- 
sulted in no apparent effect whatever. 

Winter-Kititinc oF Grass.—The Massachusetts 
Plowman says grass is not winter-killed for want of 
depth of root; ‘‘ the roots are broken off at the surface 
by freezing and thawing, where the surface is clayey, 
or of a nature to adhere to the plant.” This strikes 
us as being reasonable; but we should like to know 
how it agrees with the observations of others. 

Larce Farminc.—A writer in the National Stand- 
ard says that Rozsert B. Borie of Virginia, has nine 
hundred acres of fine wheat, one thousand acres of 





grass, three hundred of oats, and seven hundred of corn 
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~—his whole farm containing seven thousand acres. 
His land, formerly very peor, has become fertile by the 
use of lime, and plowing in straw. 

Roaps.—England is famous for its good roads. 
Great care is taken to avoid hills, it being found much 
cheaper in the end to go around a hill than te go over 
it. What would the English think of many of our 
roads, which cross steep hills by a longer route than 
would have been needed to avoid them! Foot paths 
are usually made with care on one or both sides of the 
road ; hence their healthy women. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fresh GLEANINGS ; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Con- 
tinental Europe; by Ix. Marve. Published by Harper & 
Brotuers, New-York. 

A cotemporary has remarked that “ this is just the 
book for an idle hour.” It is really such, though the 
style is so well chosen as to combine the instructive 
and agreeable in the happiest manner. It is a free and 
off-hand description of what the author saw in his tra- 











vels through most of the kingdoms of Europe, inter- | 


spersed with many useful moral reflections. We may 
be permitted to say that the work is from the same 
hand as the ‘‘ Rural Notices Abroad, by Caius,” which 
have been published in the Cultivator, and which have 
been received with much commendation by our readers. 
It is executed with much neatness, both as to paper 
and typography. 

The Liter rary World, for Aug. 21, reviews this work 
at considerable lencth. The writer says—‘‘ Unless it 
be Saunders’ ‘ American in Paris,’ we ean recall no work 
of European travel, either English or American, that 
surpasses these Fresh Gleanings, in spirit and clever- 
ness.” pene 


work, As usual, it contains much scientific informa- 
tion, a considerable portion of which possesses general 
interest. Among the more popular articles, we no- 
tice one on the Whirlpool and R: apids, below the Falls 
of Niagara, with illustrations, by R. BAKewELt; De- 
scription of Two New Species ‘of Fossil Footmarks 
found in Massachusetts and Connecticut, or, of Ani- 
mals that make them, by Rev. Enwarp Hircucock; 
Glycocoll, (Gelatine of Sugar,) and some of its Pro- 
ducts of Decomposition, by Prof. E. N. Horsrorp; 
Reports on Meteorites, by Prof. CHartes Urpnuam 
SHEPHERD: Facts in Physilogical Che mistry, in a let- 
ter by Baron von Lizsic to Prof Evererr, of Har- 
vard University; Nutrification and Fertilization of 
Soils. by F. KctH~mMaAn. This work is conducted by 
Professors Strriman & Dana, and published (at New 
Haven.) on the first day of every second month, $5 
per year. ere 

SourHERN C ULTIVATOR. en's our last number we 
noticed the death of Mr. CAmak, late editor of the 
Southern Cultivator. The August number of that pub- 
lieation announces that Dr. Dantert LEE is about te 
take charge of its editorial department. Dr. L. is exe 


| tensively known as an able agricultural writer. He 
| has for several years been connected with the Genesee 
_ Farmer, as its principal editor, and he has devoted 


much time and study to the investigation of the scien- 


| ces with which agriculture is especially connected 


FistH Annuat Report oF THE AMERICAN INsTITUTE, Made to | 


the Legislature, April 20th, 1947, 

This is a neat volume of 558 pages. It comprises 
in full the doings of the American Institute for the year 
1846. It contains many valuable essays and papers 
relating to agriculture, gardening, the mechanic arts, 
&e., besides several spirited and interesting speeches 
and addresses, delivered before the Institute. 

THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT; comprising original designs of Coun- 
try Residences, adapted to the taste and circumstances of the 
Merchant. the Farmer and Mechanic; by Ritcu & Grey, Ar- 
chitects. Published by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New- 
York, 

The object of this publication is to introduce origi- 


nal designs of country seats, adapted to the varied 


| about $85 each. 


We trust the new connection he has formed will prove 
mutually satisfactory and beneficial, to himself, to pub- 
lishers, and to patrons. 


_ —— Se — 


FOREIGN NOTICES. 


SALE or Cotswotp RAMs In EnGLtaNnpd.—The Mark. 
Lane Express states that at Mr. W. Hewer’sram-sale, 
on the 24th July, forty-two improved Cotswold rams 
brought an average of £17, 3s. 8d., being equal to 
The same paper states that at Mr. 


| CHARLES LArGeE’s sale, on the 31st of July, forty-two 


tastes and circumstances of our population—from the | 


villa to the cottage and farm-house. 
tails, specifications, plans, and directions, with careful 
estimates of the cost, accompanying each design. 
Published monthly, at 25 cents per number. P. 
Cooke, 454 Broadway, Albany, is agent for the 
work. . : 


The requisite de- 


Tue Districr Scuoor Journat of the State of New-York, Alba- 
ny, Wa. H. Campreny, Editor—50 cents per year. 

This Journal has recently appeared in a decidedly 
improved form, on new type and mel: paper. It is 
now conducted by the Rev. Wn. H. CAMPBELL, a gwen- 
tleman, if we may judge from the few numbers issued 


rams sold at an average of £18, 18s. 6d., equal to 
$94 and a fraction‘each. Most of the sheep were 
shearlings or yearlings. Mr. LArGe took four prizes 
at the late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Northampton. 

Tue Royvar AGricutturRAL Socrety or ENGLAND, 
held its annual exhibition the present season at North- 
ampton, from the 20th to the 23rd of July, inelusive. 
The show of animals was conside red equal to any for- 
mer one. The Short-Horn, Hereford, and Devon eat- 
tle in particular are spoken of as being uncommon! 
fine. The prizes for the two best Short-Horn bulls, 
were awarded to JoHn Parkrnson, of Ley-fields, near 
Newark, and Won. SmirH of West-Rasen; for the best 
Short-Horn cow, to RrcHarn Boorn, of Warlaby, near 
Northallerton. The prizes for the two best Hereford 


bulls, were awarded to Samurt Aston. of Lynch 


under his direetion, admirably qualified to conduct such | 


a journal. We are glad to sea that it is assuming a | : 
'Ropert SmirH. In South Downs, Jonas Wess ol 


more popular character—one well adapted to interest 
parents and children as well as teachers. ; 
this Journal is sent, by the State, to each of the 10,- 
000 or 12,000 school districts in this State. 


AMERICAN JoURNAL oF Scrence AND Arts.—We 
have before us the July number of this ably-conducted 


A copy of | 


Court, Leominster, and Grorcr Pitt, of Wellington, 
near Hereford ; for the best Hereford cow, to Wm. 
Ansott, of Glinton, near Peterborough. The prizes 
for the two best Devon bulls, were awarded to THo- 
MAS Bonn, of Bishops’ Lydiard, and the Duke of Man- 
CHESTER, Kimbolton eastle. In Leicester shee p, the 
two prizes for rams in class 1, were awarded to T. E, 
PawteTT, of Beeston; the first prize in class 2, to 
Rorert SmirH, of Burley-on-the-Hill, near Oakham 
for ewes to Wn. Sanpay, of Holme Pierrepont, and 


Babraham. Joun Harris. of Hinton, and the Duke of 


| MANCHESTER, obtained the prizes. In Cotswolds, 
Cyartes Larce of Broadwell, near Lecklade, was 
the principal prize taker. All these prizes were from 
20 to 50 sovereigns. 

This Society has upwards of 7,000 members. Du- 
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ring the first day of the exhibition, 1,336 visitors en- 
tered the yards ; the second day, 2,738 ; and the third 
day 22,090. At the dinner of the Society, the Earl 
of CutcHesTeR proposed the health of our Minister, 
Mr. BancrortT, to which the latter replied in an elo- 
quent speech, which was received with great applause. 
In allusion to the remark of Earl C. that Britain and 
the United States might ‘‘ long remain in terms of 
brotherhood,” Mr. BANcrorr said— 

‘‘T respond fully, and in the name of every Ameri- 
can, in the wish that has been uttered, that peace may 
be continued forever—(cheers) nay, rather let us hope 
that the relations between our countries, the interna- 
tional intelligence betwixt us, may lead to such inti- 
mate relations that the very thought of the disturbance 
of peace may be dismissed from our minds, and that it 
may seem a vain, unnecessary, and a useless prayer to 
pray that peace may be perpetual (cheers). This, 
gentlemen, is uttered from my heart, and every one of 
my countrymen will, I am sure, respond to it. I beg 
to renew my expressions of gratitude for your kindness 
to me on this occasion, and to offer my fervent prayers 
for the prosperity of the farmers of England (loud 
cheers) .’’ 














PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
New-York, Aug. 20, 1847. 
FLOUR—Genesee, $5.624a$5.75—Ohio and Michigan, $5.25a 


$5.624. Sales about 8000 bbls., nearly all for home trade. Some | 


English orders in market, but they cannot be executed at present 
rates. 
_ GRAIN.—Wheat, Genesee, per bu., $1.25—Western red, $1.00. 
Market not firm. Corn, per bu., 75a77c.—closed firm at 75 ets. 
Rye in demand, at 87} cts. per bu. Nothing doing in barley. 
Oats. new, 50c. per bushel. 

BUTTER--Orange County, per Ib., 19a20c.—Western, dairy, 
14a16 cents. 

CHEESE—per |b., 7aS8ce. 

BEEF—Mess, per bbl., $12.50a%13—Prime, $8.50a89. 

PORK—Mess, per bbl., $15.25—Prime, $12.25u12 50 

HAMS—per l|b.. smoked. 10}allcts. 

LAR D—Per |b. 10al04e. 
— clean, per ton, $275—American, dew-rotted, 

110. 

COTTON—New Orleans and Alabama per Ib., 84a143c.—Up- 
land, 8}a143c. 

WOOL—( Boston prices,) Aug. 18. 


Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per Ib.-...... 45250 cts. 


American full blood fleeces,...........ceeee0- 40a45 * 
“4 three-fourths blood fleeces,......... 35a38 
a half blood ae is 32433“ 
ve one-fourth blood and common,..... 28430 “ 


All kinds of wool in demand. 

ReMarks.—By the Cambria, which arrived at Boston on the 
1€th ult., we have English papers to the 3d of August. In conse- 
quence of the prospect of abundant harvests, not only in the 
British islands, but on the continent of Europe generally, the price 
of breadstuffs; had still further declined. Wiuoumer & Smitu’s 
European Times gives the following view of the decline from the 
19th May tothe 3d Aug: ‘ On the 19th May, the price of Ameri- 
ean flour in Liverpool, was 48s. to 49s. Yesterday a considerable 
sale took place of the same description of flour, at 27s. to 27s. 6d. 
The highest market price of best Wheat at Mark-Lane, on Mon- 
day, the 2d, when a further reduction again took place of from 8s. 
to 10s. per quarter below the currency of the previous Monday, 
was 70s. per quarter.’?’ The harvest is nearly over in France, 
and liad commenced in England. The potato disease had made its 
appearance in but few districts, and only in a modified form. The 
cotton market has been firm for the most part, since the sailing of 
the Hibernia. The demand tor American salted provisions was 
fair. The wool trade was generally brisk. 

The effect of the late declension in the prices of breadstuffs 
abroad, has not been so great here as might have been anticipated, 
owing to the small supply in market, and the quantity called for on 
domestic account. 








THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1848. 

j E are ready to receive orders for the Cultivator Almanac for 
1548, being the fifth year of its issue. The astronomical cal- 

enlations, which are made for New-York city, are by G. R. Prr- 
xins, Professor of Mathematics in the New-York State Normal 
School. In the variety of its contents, (consisting mainly of brief 
hints and suggestions on agricultural and horticultural matters, 
rural aud domes'ic economy, &c.,) and in the number of its illus- 
trations, it will be found superior to any of the previous numbers. 
It is furnished on the following terms: For 1,000 copies, $15—for 
2000 or more, $12.50 per 1000—the purchaser to have the privi- 
lege of occupying the last page with advertisements, and his name 
inserted as publisher on the title page. Orders to be addressed to 
LUTHER TUCKER, Albany. 

Sept. 1, 1847. 





7, C. ROBBINS, Attorney, and Agent for procuri:g patents, 
4° Washington, D. €., will be at Saratoga Springs during the 
two last days of the sitting of the State Fair, where he may be 
consnited on all subjecis Connected with his profession. Persons 
desirous of consulting Mr R.. can ascertain where he may be 
found by making inquiry of Nathan F. Coleman, Esq., of Saratoga 
Springs. or of the Editor, 
Sept. 1, 1847. —I1t. 
VISITORS TO THE 
New York State Agricultural Fair, 
O be held at Saratoga Springs, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
September next, Who may be unable to o.lain accommoda 
tions at the Springs, will find comfortable quarters at the SANS 
SOUCI HOTEL, Ballston Spa M. J. THOMAS. 
{C7™ Several extra trains will run daily to and from Saratoga 
and Batiston, [a distance of six miles,] during the continuance of 
the Fair. 
Sept. 1, 1847.—1t° 


WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER, 


N addit.on to their other nursery stock, will have for sale this 
fall, Beurre Langlier, Leon Le Clere, Colmar D’Aremberg, 
Inconnue, Van Mons, and Althorp Crassane Peurs. 

W., T. & 'T. would also inform the public that they have made 
an arrangement with Dr. HERMAN WENDELL, by which they are to 
have the control of the stock of his magnificent new seedling cherry 
called ** Wendell’s Mottled Bigarreau,’’ trees of which variety 
they will have for sale in the autumn of 1848. 

Sept. 1, 1847.—It. 














BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
'MHE stock of fine, thrifty Apple trees, now of size for sale, is 
unusnally large and fine. The assortment of Cherry trees is 
also very extensive, comprising the most choice aud popular sorts. 
Peach trees. a very fine collection, healthy and free from disease. 
Pear trees of the most choice and select varieties. both on free 
stocks and also worked on quince stocks, for dwarfs or garden cul- 
ture. But seven trees in these nurseries have ever been affected by 
fire blight. Also, a very general assortment of the Plum, Quince, 
Apricot, Nectarine. Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
&e. 

The assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flowering 
plants, embraces almost every desirable article inthis department, 

Roses, 240 varieties. Many very choice and rare varieties of 
Moas, Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and other roses, have recently 
been added to the collection. 

A fine collection of Green-house Plants; among them 380 choice 
varieties of the Camelia Japonica. 

Very extensive additions are constantly being made to this estab- 
lishment, and no expense has been spared to render it as perfect 
as that of any other in our country. Trees destined for the west 
will be shipped at Buffalo, per steamboat or propeller, unless 
otherwise ordered; and the advantages that these nurseries pos- 
sess Over eastern nurseries in supplying the great west will be 
seen ataglance. To say nothing of the extra expense of trans- 
portation, the saving of eight or ten days, [very often two or three 
weeks, ] in their transportation, is an item of some little impor- 
tance. 

The new Descriptive Catalogue of this establishment, a pamphlet 
of 60 pages, giving a full description of several hundred varieties 
of fruits, &c., will be seut gratis to all post-paid applicants, Or- 
ders by tail, or otherwise, will receive the most prompt attention. 

Buffalo, Sept 1, 1847.—2t BENJ. HODGE. 





CHOICE FRUIT TREES AT LOW PRICES. 
OR sale at the Walworth Nursery, by the subscriber. 50.000 
choice Apple Trees, from one to four years from the graft, 
and grafted in the root. 

30.000 choice Peach Trees, of about forty different varieties, 
grown in one of the best fruit growing dist.icts of the country. It 
is beginning to be very generally understood, that peach trees 
grown in this vicinity are more hardy and healthy, and much more 
valuable than from almost any other source. These will be sold 
in small quantity, at 18} cents, and in large quantities at a very 
large discount from the retail price, and can be packed and shipped 
conveniently. ; 

3,000 budded and grafted Pear trees, embracing 60 choice sorts, 
many quite new, from one to three years «ld. 

500 Plum trees, of about 20 choice kinds. 

2.000 Cherry trees, of about 15 of the best sorts cultivated. 

200.000 Apple Seedlings, $5.00 per 1000. Two years old and 
stocky, near.y all very nice for grafting, and the smaller for bud- 
ding next season. 

Any trees at this nursery will be sold cheap, and carefully 
packed. to order. ; 

Peach stones furnished to order in September and October. 
Scions cut and packed at the proper season, of all my choice fruits 
at low prices. ' 

Large inducements will be offered to such as wish to buy trees 
to sell again. : 

Catalogues furnished to all who wish, and all post-paid commu 
nications and orders containing remittances promptly attended to 

REFERENCES. 
Messrs. Gould and Germond, Ps -.ganaeae a 
“Ss Butler & Jones, ront ‘ 
re Seeley & Crawford, 107 Broad * New-York. 

Mr. Edwin Hunt, 20 Platt . 

T. G. YEOMANS. 
Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847.—1t. 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS. 
THE subscriber, intending to change his business and remove to 
another state, offers forsale at his nursery, near Norristown, 

Pa., his stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, &c., at a low rate. 

For particulars address PERCIVAL NICHOLS, Norristown, 
Montomery Co., Pa. 

August Lith, 1547.—1t* 


NURSERY BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

HE entire stock and good will of of the Walnut Hills Nursery, 

at Cincinnati, Ohio, is offered for sale. There is no better 
opening in the West, perhaps none better in the country, for a man 
of some capital and experience. The communication over a great 
extent of country, unsupplied with trees, is easy, the climate 1s 
good, and the population thriving. The demand for trees is good 
and constant—increasing rapidiy, much more so than the supply. 

The stock consists of over 20,000 trees in various stages of 
growth, and contains a good and correct assortment. A copy of 
the inventory and statement of the terms may be had upon personal 
applicatiou to Mr. Downine, at Newburg, L. Tucker, Albany, or 
D. LanpretH, Philadelphia, and Parsons & Co, Flushing. 

Should the business not be sold to a purchaser, the trees will be 
offered for sale, in suitable lots, about the Ist of October. of which 
due notice will be given. CH. W. ELLIOT. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2d, 1847.—1t. 

A CARD. 
HE public having manifested some interest in the result of my 
efforts at raising new varieties of cherries, I would take the 
liberty to state, that many of my seedlings have fruited freely one, 
two, and some of them three years. 

In order that they might be thoroughly tested by an impartial 
person, and one at the same time qualified to judge correctly of 
their merits, I have placed them atthe control of Mr. Elliot. He 
has carefully watched their progress, made drawings of the fruit, 
noted their qualities, and compared the results from year to year. 
He also is authorized to name and describe them as he deems pro- 
per; I holding myself in no wise responsible for any statement, 
name, or description, he may publish, thoughT have the fullest conti- 
dence that the most correc. and impartial descriptions will be made 
by him, otherwise I should not have entrusted him with the re- 
sponsibility. 

At the same time, I have placed in his hands the sole disposal of 
all buds, grafts, and trees, Of my new seedling varieties, and from 
him in future they can only be obtained. J.P. KIRTLAND. 

ruit Ridge, near Cleveland, O., Sept. 1., 1847. 
eeeeee 
NEW CHERRIES. 
AVING purchased of Professor J. P. Kirtland all buds or 
grafts that may be cut from the original trees of his new seed- 
ling cherries, as follows, viz. : 
Cleveland Bigarreau, 
Rockport ie 
Late 5 

















Ellioit’s Favorite, 
Ohio Beauty, 
The Doctor, 
and Kirtland’s Mary; 

descriptiors of which have appeared in the Horticulturist, we 
offer for sale the coming tall a limited number of thrifty trees of 
one year’s growth, at one dollar per tree. We have also for sale 
at the regular rates, a fine stock of trees of nearly all the new and 
most popular, as well as old varieties of fruits. Also ornamental 
trees, shrubs, roses, evergreens, &c., &c. Catalogues sent gratis 
to all applicants by letter, post-paid. ELLIOT & Co. 

Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Onio, Sept. 1, 1847.—1t. 


FOR SALE, 
Tue Premium STatiion, TOP-GALLANT, Jr. 


ILL be offered for show and for sale, at the New-York State 
Fair at Saratoga Springs, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of 
September next, the unrivalled Stock Horse, Top-GaLuant, Jr., 
owned by Spencer C. Smith, of Bloomsbury. Warren county, 
New-Jersey, was nine years old last June. Perfectly sound and 
free from blemish, is sixteen hands and three inches high. a beau- 
tiful bright bay, black legs, main and tail, and entirely free from 
white ; lofty figure and of most beautiful form, and elegance of 
action. 

He was got by old Top-Gallant, and he by old Whalebone, and he 
by Granbysand Granby by old imported Messenger; lis dam was 
a Virginia mare, and fast trotter. 

This unrivalled Horse was exhibited on the 26th day of Novem- 
ber, 1839, at the Musconetcong Agricultural Society, and received 
the silver prize medal, as a premium for the best colt under three 
years of age; and on the Sth of November, 1840, the premium was 
again awarded to him, as being the best colt over one and under 
three years of age. And again. in Oct. 1841, at the great fair of the 
Am. Institute, held at Niblo’s Garden, New-York, although at the 
age of three and a-half years, he was awarded a premium, and al- 
lowed by judges to be the best horse of his age in the United States. 
A few desirable points which he possesses are worthy of notice. 

He has a small neat head, and handsome set ear, a bright hazel 
eye, a most beautifully arched neck, short strong back, wide deep 
chest, long under the belly, and a powerful stifle, legs moderate as 
to length, joints strong and compact; and although large and well 
proportioned, yet he possesses all the action of a thorough bred 
racer. 

He has proved himself a sure foal-getter, and his colts are large, 
fast, and very fine, as satisfaciory certificates will be produced of 
the same. 

Bloomsbury, August 13 1647. 














ANCIENT AND REAL LINAZAN BOTANIC GAR. 
DEN AND NURSERY. 
Late of William Prince, deceased, Flushing, L. I., 
near New-York. 
TIXHE new proprietors of this celebrated uursery, known as 
PRINCE’S, and exclusively designated by the above title tor 
nearly fifty years, offer for sale every description, including we 
newest and choicest varieties, of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, . 
Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, & c., the genuineness of which may be 
depended upon; aud they will upremittingly endeavor to merit the 
confidence and patronage of the public, by imegrity and liberality 
in dealing. and moderation m charges. 
Descriptive catalogues, gratis, on application, post-paid. 
WINTER & Co.,; Proprietors, 
Sept. 1, 1847.—1t* 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

ty HE subscribers respectfully, solicit the attention of fruit grow. 

ers and tree deaiers to their large stock, offered for sale the 
ensuing autumn, consisting, in part, of 

40.000 ArPLE TREES, OI the most esteemed varieties, from four 
to eight feet high, $12 to $20 per 100, and $100 to $150 per 1000. 

8,000 trees of the NoRTHERN Spy, (One of the best long keepers 
known.) 5 to 7 feet high, 374 cents each, $25 per 100; 3 to 5 teet, 
25 cents each, $18 per 100. 

1000 trees of Earty Joe, (a rare and delicious late summer 
fruit,) strong yearling trees from bud and graft, 25 cents each, or 
$2.50 per dozen. A number of very choice sorts are worked on 
paradise stocks, for garden culture; these can be furnished only 
of one year’s growth. 

20.000 PEAR TReEEs, 0¢ various sizes, from 3 to 7 feet high, em- 
bracing upwards of 200 of the best varieties to be found; 6,000 of 
these are on quince stocks, (mainly one year’s growth from the 
bud and graft, but very v:gorous,) for dwarfs, espaliers, and pyra- 
mids, just right age and size for training. 

A few hundred strong yearling trees of the Swan’s OraNGE or 
OnonpDAGA, and the BeL_Le oF BrRussELs, (two unrivalled rare 
fruits,) can be supplied at B1 each. 

15,000 CHERRY TREEs, 4 to 9 feet high, of the finest sorts; 5,000 
of these are two /ears old, with fine heads. 

12.000 Peacu Treks, vigorous and free from all diseases, com- 
posed of the most esteemed market sorts. A Jarge stock of all the 
other hardy fruits. Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, Roses, 
&c., &c., at low rates, by the quantity. The correctness of every 
article is guaranteed. Orders promply executed, and trees and 
plants packed to go with safety to any partof the United States, 
Canada, or Europe. 

QG> Catalogues furnished gratis to post-paid applications. 

ELWANGER & BARRY. 

Mt. Hope Garde and Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 1—1t. 


MULTICOLE RYE. 
THIS kind of rye was introduced from France a few years since, 
but has been tried in this country sufficiently to prove its 
adaptedness to our soil and cl:mate. Its yield, in most cases, is 
from a sixth to a fourth more than that of common rye, under the 
same circumstances. A few bushels for sale at the Ag. Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 and 12 Green-st., Albany. 
Sept. 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 














I. T. GRANT & CO’S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 
4 ew subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their manufacturing establishment, hope to be 
enabled hereafier to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. Their Fan-mills have taken the first pre- 
mium atfour of the New-York State Agricultural Fairs, at the 
State Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. at the Fair of the 
American Institute, and ata large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which they operate thoroughly tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have been 
declared superior to any that have come in competition with them, 
They have never been awarded the second premium, and are the 
only mills manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat per- 
fectly clean (and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out the chess, cockle and smut at the same time. 
They will also thoroughly clean rice, and all kinds of grain and 
seeds by running it through once. ; ’ 

The materials, workmanship, and finish of these mills are supe- 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all turned and finished 
so that a boy can turn them with perfect ease. We manufacture 
four sizes, (With seven sieves to each mill,) varying in price from 
$21 forNo. 1, to $27 for No. 4,and warrant them superior to any 
now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Grain Cradles, which have 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at the following places: 

John Mayher & Co., 195 Front-st., New-York. 

E. Whitman, 55 Light-st., Baltimore. _ 

Denslow & Webster, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington City. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Vt. 

Luther Tucker, 10 & 12 Green-st., Albany, N.Y- 


H. Warren, Troy. » nee ide, 
Junction P. O., Renss. Co., N. ¥., Sept 1, 1847.—4t. 
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GRANT’S PATENT FAN MILLS. 


THE right to manufacture these celebrated mills can be obtained | 


of the subseriber, at Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co,, N. York. 
He also gives notice that he shall proseeute all persons who in any 
manner infringe upon his patent. I. T. GRANT. 
Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847—41. 





a FOR SALE. 














YWELVE Electoral Sexon bucks, 40 young ewes, and 30 lambs 
In point of fineness and admirable felting qualities, the wool 
of these sheep is unsurpassed. P F. CADY. 
Chatham, Columbia Co., Aug. 19, 1847.—11* 
PATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
oo undersigned has for sale, to close a concern, the patent 
right in ** Platt’s Improved Portable Burr Stone Mill,’? for the 
valuable counties of Kings, New-York, and Westchester, in state 
of New-York. Also, the patent right in “ Warren’s Improved 
Horse Power and Thresher,”’ for several valuable states and coun- 
ties. Applications must be made previous to Ist October. 
Sept. 1, 1847.—11. JAS. PLANT 
5 Burling Slip, N. ¥. City. 
FARM FOR SALE. 
HE farm now occupied by Eli Westfall, 14 miles east of Rhine- 
Dutchess county, 3 miles from the river, con- 


beck village, 





| from one to four years old, that are nice 


sisting of 126 acres of deep, mellow. sandy loam land, resting upon | 


which are extensive substantial 
that few farms in Dutchess 
to render farming pleasant, 


an admirable loam subsoil, upon 
buildings. I can assure any person 
County have so many advantages 
healthy, and profitable. 

I have cleared 8700 per annum above the cost of enltivation, 
and am now reluctantly compelled to abandon the business in con- 
sequence of the feeble state of my wife’s health. All inquiries im- 
mediately answered. ‘This farm will be sold at auetion, on the 
13ti day of next October, if net sold before at private sale. 

ELI WESTFALL. 

_ Belay’ 8 Mills, Sept 1, 1847. —1t* 


AL B. ANY. AG. Ww AREHOU SE AND SEED STORE. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the numerous list of Ag- 

ricultural Machines. Implements, Tools, Seeds. &c., for sale 

at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store, illustrated with 

about fifty engravings, will soon be ready for distribution. It may 

be had gratis on application at the store, No. 10 Green st... or on 
= by mail, post-paid. LUTHER TUCKER. 

* For all kinds of implements required by the farmer or 

gard ener, such as Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Fan Mills. 











Corn Mills. Corn and Cob Crushers, Hay and Straw Cutters, 
Plows of all kinds, Horse Rakes. Cradles, Churns, Cheese Presses, 
Cultivators, Harrows, Shovels, Hoes, Forks, Scythes, &c., &c., 
apply at the above establishment. 
August 1, 1847. 
Just published, in one large octavo volume, illustrated with 
Twelve Plates, and over One Hundred other Engravings,— 


neatly bound in muslin—price $3.50-— 
Fue HORTICULTURIST, 
- Rurau Taste, Vol. I., 
f* Landscape Gardening.”’ 


and JouRNAL oF Runa ART AND 
A. J. DOWNING, Esq, 
* Designs for Cottage Resi 


by 
deneces.”? 


‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’? &e. This volume em- 
braces, 

I. Designs for Villas, Cottages, Country Houses, Tee Houses 
Vineries, Gates. &c., &¢., with 23 engravings, with Beecrip. 
tious and Estimates, and Remarks on the Color of Country 
Houses. 

Il. Remarks on Landscape Gardening. the Seeding and Manage- 
ment of Lawns—Planting ia Management of Hedges—-Selection 
Culwre, and Description of Ornamental Trees, &e., &e, with 16 
Tllustrations. 

If. The Description and Cultivation of Fruits and Fruit Trees. 
and the Treatment of the Diseases to which they are subiect. 
This de lepartim ent embraces Figures and particular Descriptions of 


| 





| New-York, * 


ees ereaenreeatinn iene 


SUPERIOR SOUTH 1 DOWNS FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber offers for sae two superior full blooded South 
Down Bucks. They can be sent to any part of the country, Via 
Housatonic railroad. Address H. B. GLOVER, Newtown, Ct. 
_ Sept. 1.—it. 


——— 


SEED WHEAT. 
HIE celebrated White Flint; Hutchinson, Red-Chaff, and Blue 
Stem wheat for sale. The above are winter varieties, and are 
considered the best now grown in New-York. 
Seed rye, also, and Buckwheat, together with a general assort- 
ment of field seeds of various kinds, on hand. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-st., N. Y. 








August 1—2t. 
GRASS SEEDS. 
TIMOTHY, Red-top, Rye-grass, and Blue Grass, Furze Top, 
Red and White Clover Seed, of the best quality, for sale by 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-st., N. Y. 
August 1, 1847.—2t. 


A FEW very superior Paular Merino sheep—very heavy shear- 
ers, und of fine quality ; 25 yearling bucks, large and likely, 
of long staple, and very thick wool. Also, from 50 to 75 ewes, 
e, and eannot be matched 
For further particulars, inquire of the subscriber a 
JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 





FOR SALE. 


in the state. 
Newport, R. Island. 
July 1—3t. 





DRAINING TILE 
and for sale by 
July 1, 





ADE, JA ‘MES CHAPMAN. 


Infield, Ct., 


M 


1847.—3t. 





A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 
N Windsor, Vt., containing upwards of 400 acres of land, com- 
prising tillage, grazing, and woodiand in due proportion. [t is 


situated on the banks of the Connecticut river, near the village of 
Windsor, and also near the eastern termius of the Vermont Cen- 
tral railroad, and is well provided with suitable buildings, among 
which is a beautiful English cottage, recently built. The farm is 


| in a fine state of cultivation, and in point of capacity for improve- 


ment. and convenience, and beauty of situation, is unsurpassed in 
its own beautifal valley. SAM’L H. PRICK, Agent. 
pirtoseanesd Vt.. Aug. 1, 1847.— 





“PROU + Y & ME ARS’ PLOWS. 
= HESE celebrated plows are warranted, and the money will be 
returned for every plow that does ‘not suit. Hon. Dixon H 
Senator from Alabama, said, at the Farmer’s Club in 
My corn crop declined from 70 bushels per acre to 
I sent north and got one of Prouty’s plows, and now have the 


Lewis, 


10; 


| best crop within 50 miles.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Author | 


| lect from my whole herd, one bull, (** Symmetry, 
| two heifers, 


} 


The subscriber is sole agent, and offers for sale an assortment ot 


| the above plows, as also a general stock of agricultural Imple- 


SAMUEL C. HILLS, 189 Water-street, N. Y. 
Anges 1, 1OLF—S. 


S. ALE OF SHORT HORNE D CATTLE. 
N consequence of being overstocked, I will se]! at auction, at my 
residence in the town of Auburn, on Wednesday, 8th of Septem- 
ber next. forty head of thorough-bred Short Horn cattle; consisting 
of about thirty cows and heifers, and ten young bulls. I shall se- 
*) two cows, and 
mainder of 


The 


ments. 
New-York, 


——— 





The rem 
without reserve. 


for sale. 
be sold 


whieh T shall not offer 


the herd, being about forty, will 


origi il cows of this herd were selected from the best of the herds 


of the Jate Patroon, S. Van Rensselaer. Francis Rotech, Esq., and 
L F. Allen, Esq., Whose reputation as breeders of fine stock re- 
| quires no comment from me. The younger stock were reared 
with much care from my bulls ** Archer’? and ** Symmetry,”’ both of 
which have received the prize for the best Short-Horned bull, 
the Exhibitions of the New-York State Agricultural Society. Ar- 
| cher was bred by Francis Rotch, Esq., of Butternuts, out of his 


| cow Dutchess, 
| Herd Book, No. 


SPP ples, Che rries, Figs, Gooseberries, Oranges, Peaches, Pears. 
Ph , Raspberries, Strawberries. &e. with nearly 50 Engrav- | 
ings “most! y igure s of Fruit. 

TV. Description and Cultivation of select varieties of Flowering 
Plants and Shrubs, with 30 engravings 

V. Gardening in general, Botany, Entomology, Rural Eeono- | 
my, &ec., &e. 

It will be > seen from this enumeration of the subjects embraced 
in this volume, that it is just such a work as is required by the ru- 
ral population of our country. furnishing, as it does, the informa- 
tion, designs, suggestions, &e., necessary to enable our Farmers 
and Horticulturists to erect tasteful and convenient residences and 


ont buttings, and to beautify and adorn them with lawns, orna- 


mental trees and flowering shrubs and plants, and to furnish them 
with ‘he e! wicest varielies of Fruits and Vegetables the year 
romid, 7” Copies of the first volume, stitched, can be sent by 
mail—Price. & 3—pos lage 37 cents ‘ 
Toe second volume of “Tue Hortrctiturist”’ is now in 
course of mae ation, each number containing 48 pages octavo, em- 
bellished by a olate, and numerous othe r engravings. Terms, &38 
a year. P ry tis! ed at the office of “ ‘Te Cuntivator.’’ Albany. 
N. Y., by LUTHER TUCKER, 
am sale by M. H. Newmax & Co., 199 Rroadway. New- 
\ .—J. Preex & Co. 52 North Market street. Boston and by 
si B Zieven & Co. Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. by whom sub 
i rece t ] tor tie second volume . 





famous imported cow * Adaliza,’? and got by Rolla. [See Coats’ 
Herd Book. No. 4991.] 

‘ Symmetry’’ was bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, 
i 3, and got by his Duke of Wellington, 
3654, or American Herd Book, No. 53,]—both of 
which he imported from the herd of Thomas Bates, ei of York- 
shire, England. Full pedigrees will be printed and ready by the 
Ist of July, to be had at the offices of the American Agric ulturist 
Cultivator. and Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Genesee Farmer, 
Rochester, L. F. Allen, Black Rock, or at my residence. 

I will also sell ten three-fourths and half bred cows and heifers 

After the sale of the above cattle, I will sell at auction one hun- 
dred Merino rams, 10 to 15 South Down rams, Sixty Merino, and 
thirty grade Merino ewes—the ewes to be sold in pens of three. 

That gentlemen not acquainted with my flock of sheep. may 
form some opinion of their nature, I make the following statement, 
ViZ:— 

{ have taken five clips of wool from my sheep; the clip of 1916 
averaged 2 fraction over four Ibs. per head; this was the largest 
One of the five clips f sold at thirty-nine cents. The other four | 
sold to one manufac ‘turing company, at different times, at forty 
cents per pound, all at my own house. 


out of his 
see Coat’s 


erms of sale. cash or approved endorsed notes, payable at the 
Bank of Auburn, at three months, with interest 
JIM. SHERWOOD 
Auburn, Cayuga Co, N. ¥.. July 1947.—3t 








18 17, 
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SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
OR sale a few choice Merino sheep—bucks and ewes—of un- 
doubted purity of blood, and a quality that will give satisfaction 
to purchasers. ‘They can be sent west by canal, at the subscriber’s 
risk. R. J. JONES. 
Cornwali, Vt., June 1, 1847.—tf. 


PURE BRED RAMS 


HE subscriber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 

celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion, Illinois, and 
some from a Saxon ram imported by Henry Clay, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. ‘These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long staple. 

He has also added to his flock 20 ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Patterson, Esq , of Washington Co , Pa. These 
sheep are not surpassed by any in America; [see the communica- 
tion of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,] their wool 
having been sold last year in Northampton, Mass., at 75 cts. 

He has also a few fine young Shepherds’ Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Lasalle Co., Ill. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Greencastle, Putnam Co., Ia. 
18 47— At. 


HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 


HE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler’s Patent Horse 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1347. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
consequently greatly lessening the friction. “It will be tound a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Cire cular Saws for sawing, Straw-Cutters, or any other 
machine which itis wished to impel by motive power. P ice, for 
single horse power, $75—for two horses $95. 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 22 inches long, with the concave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
Other substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is. that it scatters the grain much less than many 
Others. Price,$23—with Separator attached, $35. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 200 bushels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threslied per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines constantly on hand at the Albany Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. 

June 1, 1847. LUTHER TUCKER. 


GENEVA AGR’L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 
bho subscriber has recently put in operation a new Founpry 

AND MACHINE Suop, intended chiefly for the manufacture of 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. A number of valuable improve- 
Ments in various farming tools having been made and patented by 
his predecessor, (‘T. D. Burrall.) this establishment has been erect- 
ed tor the manufacture of these and such other implements as the 
market may require, and in order that purchasers may depend upon 
a genuine and well finished article. Among other things he has 
now on hand 
Burrall’s Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 

si ‘* Shell Wheel Plows, greatly improved the present 





_ August, ’ 














season 
Burrail’s Patent Corn Shellers, Nos. 1 and 2. do. do. 

Also, Subsoil, Corn, and Shovel Plows, Straw Cutters, of vari- 
ous kinds, Scrapers, Plow Points, Trimmings, &e., &e. 

He intends adding to his present stock from time to time, by se- 
lections from the best articles in market; all which will be got up 
in the best style, and sold, wholesale and retail, on reasonable 
terms. 

Mill Gearing, Castings of all kinds, pattern-making, &c., &c., 
executed on short notice. E. J. BURRALL 

_ Geneva. August 1, 1847. —At. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
8,000 sold in Six Weeks. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 23 Cornhill, Boston, 


AVE just published one of the most valuable works for far- 
mers ever issued from the American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMALS 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rules for resto- 
ring and preserving health by good management, with directions 
for trainil g and breeding. By S. W. Cole, editor Agricultural de- 
partment Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
facts he now offers to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
horse or cow, but to the practical farmer its value can hardly be 
ever estimated. The whole subject of the Treatment of Doniestic 
Animals, is treated in the most thorough manner, comprising the 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Hens, Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks. Birds, Bees. &c., &e. 
voinme of 288 closely printed pages, with 7 beautiful weod en- 

ravings. firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price of 
fo cts., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
— to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
ibrar 

Fey ete at the office of “ Tae Curtivator,’’ and at the princi- 
pe! Book and Agricultural Stores in - country. 

OHN P. JEWETT & Co. 


The whole is compressed into one | 


‘ 





PRINCE’S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
W ;M. R. PRINCE & Co., Proprietors of the Nurseries at Flush 

ing, will transmit their catalogue of strawberries and other 
fruits to “those who do not possess it. The assortment is imcompa 
rably superior to any other, and comprises the choicest varieties, 
which are no where else obtainable, many of which are offered 
for the first time. Orders enclosing the amount, (not less than #5.) 
will be promptly executed and forwarded as desired. August i 
October are ap for planting strawberries. 

_Flushing, [,. I., August, 1547—2t. 


ONE OF —— GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 
THE AGE. 
EPHART'’S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 


SERVER—bdy the use of which Fruits, Vegetables, Butter, 
Eggs, Bacon, &c., can be had at all seasons of the year—posses- 
sing all their natural juices and flavor. 

The undersigned, having purchased the above patent right for 
the United States and Territories, excepting the states of New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New-York and St 
Louis, invite the attention of the public to an examniation of the 
scientific principles upon Which the above invention is based, as 
well as its practical utility. For a particular description of the 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for July, 1847, page 217. They offer 
for sale patent rights for the construction and use of the Preserver 
by states, cities. counties, towns, or individual rights, upon terms 
that will induce all interested in the growth or sale of fruit and 
vegetables ; also dealers in butter, eggs, or in the curing and pre- 
servation of meats, to purchase rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a farther knowledge of the operations of the pre- 
Server, Can see one in operation, either by calling upon P. Kep- 
hart, Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md., who is our authorized agent, 


| or upon the subscribers, Coats-st. Wharf, near Fairmount, Phila. 





All communications will receive prompt attention if addressed 
either to P. Kephart. Baltimore Md., er FLACK, THOMPSON 


& BROTHER, Spring Garden P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jul 1—tf. 











JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

U. STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 195 Front-street, (near Fulton,) New-York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 
es subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 

and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to the 
superior assortment of goods which they manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and POS- 
sessing all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma 
terial, among whieh are the following articles, that can be seen at 
their warehouse : 
Pitts’ Corn and Cob Crusher.’ Minor & Horton’s Plows, all k’ds; 

Price, $40 Worcester Eagle do. 

Sinclair’s do.—hand or horse.$30 Mayher & Co.’s Eagle improvec 


Fitzgerald’s Patent Burr Stone! Plows; 

Corn Mill, $60 Mayher & Co.’s much approved 
Sinclair’s Cast Plate Corn Plows ; 

Mill, $40 Langdon’s Horse Hoe Plows ; 
Switt’s Corn, Coffee, and Castings to fit all kinds of Plows 

Drug Mill, $6 to $8) in use: 


Hovey’s far-famed Hay, 
and Stalk Cutter; 


Straw, — & Co.’s 2 Horse Power, 
Price, * 35 


Sinclair’s Hay, Straw, and Stalk! do. do. 4 do. &75 
Cutter; | do. do. 2 Thresher, $25 
Greene’s do. do, do. | do. do. 4 do. $30 
Mayher & Co.’s_ do. do. \John Mayher & Co.’s First Pre- 

: | “f ‘ 
Langdon’s do. do. do, | mium Corn Sheller ; 
T. Grant & Co.’s Premium Burrall’s Corn Sheller 


Fanning Mill; i\Warren’s do. do. 
J. Mayher & Co.'s do. do. (‘Sinclair’s Corn Sheiler and Husk 
Boston Centre Drauglit Premium’ er ; 

Piows, iPitt’s Horse Power and Thresh 
Bergen’s Self-Sharpening Plows; ing Machine ; 
Dutcher’s Plows of all kinds ; |E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 
Hitcheock’s do. do | Separator ; 
Freeborn’s = do. do Subsoil Plows of different hinds 

Cultivators. Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Truchs. Horse 
and Ox Carts.Mule Wagons, Ox-Yokes and Bows. Hames, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers. Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
Pick Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Sevihe 
Snathes, Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, &c., &c., all of which will be 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other stere in the city, 
and are warranted. 

Gin Gear, Segments, Rag Whecls, &c 


Castings of all kinds made to order. March 1, 147-—w. 
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AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE 
HE subscriber has for sale a fine imported Ayrshire bull, war- 
ranted equal if not superior to any animal of the breed in this 
country 
He >, by an excellent judge, 


was selected without regard to price 


283 | 


274 | 


j 








-an Ayrshire dairy farmer, and pre’ vious to importation he took 


the first prize at two suecessive exlubitions of that county, 

His sire was sold for the eee of Russia, at 
price, and his dam was out of most superior milking stock. 

If not previously disposed of, he wiil be shown at the Provincial 
Exhibition at Hamilton, Canada West, on the 6th of October next, 
and will be sold to the highest bidder. For particulars apply to 

JAMES DOUGALL. 
August 9, 1847—11.* 


Rosebank, near Ambersiburgh, | c - ea 


SHETLAND PONIES 
| em sale by the subscriber a stallion. two 
olt. of the above breed. of the smi illest size, 
high. and perfect in form. 
lot, as they won ld prove a profil 
‘ities. to breed fron 
at 15 to IS me 


——— 


mares and a filly 


ab'e investment to persons residing 
for They attain their full 
Apply to 

JAMES DOUGALL. 


Ss pte 1, 1847.—21* 


saie 


ld 


near 


nthis o 


i maturity 


near Amherstburgh, C. W 


ALA, 


“AND FAR Me FOR § SALE. 
avuga lake. two mile 
Seneca Falls, Seneca 
land. 130 acres 
woodland. The 


ELEGANT RESIDENCE 
Q! PU ATED on the west shore 
of Gavuga Bridee, in the town 
Farm contains 175 acres of first 
and meter cultivation, the remainder 
istofal two story brick mansion. with a rear frame 
stories high, wash-room qe woodhouse at- 
yoms On the first floor, with 
through the The two front rooms finished for 
vith marble mantels to the fire places. Four large bed 
i the second story, with dressi ng-rooms and pantry. In the 
dine is a large kitehen and dining-room for work people, 
ed-rooms in the ond story ; cistern and pump in 
ish-room—a wood well of water near at hand. The out-bui 
are anew carriage-house, barn, and shed. 
the whole front of the farm. Tlandsome mental and picket 
fences in front of house, enclosing a large lawn and garden. All 
fenees. with the exception of barn and shed, 
t repaired within two veers, and done with a 
perm residence. The sitnation, as to variety and 
heatty of prospect and scenery, exceeded but by few if any in 
we New-York. There are large apple and peach orchards, 
oft} ‘st anl choicest: kinds fruit. Also pears, plums, and 
ch of the finest quality. For further information as to price 
nd terms of payment, with such deserpt ion in addition that may 
be desired. appli ation can be personal/y or by letter, to the 
er, on the premises addre essed Oakland Farm. 
‘avuga Bridge, will have pr ention 


“JOHN OGDEN DEY. 
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Sept. 1, 1-47.—1t. 


a very high | 


about 40 inches | 
He would preter selling them in one | 


EGG HATCHIN NG MACHINE. 


AMERICAN 
Patented Feb. 20, 1846. 
| APTER 15 months of practical demonstration, the subscriber 
LA. is enabled to present the above machine to the public with 
! confidence, as an auxiliary to the Wats of the farm-house. It is 
| sO simple in its construction and management, that a child can in 
a short time superintend its operations, with about an hour’s at- 
tention during the day; and it requires no care after bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the cheapest and clean- 
est fuel, and by repeated trials, the average expense of this kind 
of fuel does not exceed a quarier of a cent an egg, for the full term 
of twenty-one days. The chickens produced are healthy and 
strong, and their fine appearance has been the subject of general 
remark, among the many visitors (now) attending Saratoga. Full 
printed directions and explanations accompany each machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be sent with safety through 
any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 


PRICES. 
No, J, containing between 250 and 300 eggs,. 
“e? 30 00 
« 3 40 00 


2, 500 and 600 * 
800 and 1000 
0tG> Rights for towns, counties, or states, will be disposed of on 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editors of Cultivator. L. G. HOFFMAN 
Albany, Sept. 1 I, 1s 17-—2t 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOHSE. 
HE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer, has constantly on 
hand an extensive assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE.- 
MENTS, of the most approved patterns. 

PLOWS, adapted to every variety of soil, embracing nearly 
150 different patterns and sizes, among them the PREMIUM 
PLOW, for which he was awarded the silver cup, at the Fair of 
the American Institute, in Oct., 1546. 

Moore’s Premium Plow, which for general purposes 
superior. 

Freeborn & Hitchcock’s Plow, a good article, very 
used at the south. 

Minor, Horton & Co.’s Plows 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s “ 

Prouty & Mears’ i 

Sub Soil 

Two and three furrow 

Side Mill and Donble Mould “ 

Cultivators, with steel and cast shares. 

Harrows, plain and double hinged. 

Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters. 

Mills for Grinding Grain, Corn and Cob Crushers. 

Portable Horse Powers, of various kinds, for driving TSreshing 
—o Mills, and other Machinery. 

Threshing and Clover Machines of various kinds; Clover Clean- 
ing machines 

Fanning Mills, 


. $20 00 


ce a3 if 9 


has no 
extensively 
; Various sizes. 

“ «6 
ce 7) 6s 
6 


Store and Steamboat Trucks, 
Grain Cradles, Cotton Trucks, 
Wheel Barrows, Sugar Mills, 

Plow Castings, Castings for Horse Powers, Mill and Gin Gear, 
&e., &c. Carts and Wagons made to order, 
Also on hand and manufactured to order, 
Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, Sieves, Screens, Riddles, 
all of which will be sold on the most favorable terms. 
JOHN MOORE, 193 (old No. 183) Front-st., 

1847. —liIt. 


M: ANAGE R WwW ANTED, 
rJ\O take charge of a wheat, corn, and clover plantation in North 
Carolina. ne need apply but with the following essentials 
Good recommen ms, a practical familiarity with modern princt- 
ples of agriculture, activity and energy in forwarding the owner’s 
interests. Salary from $200 to 6350, exclusive of a house, one 


every description of 


&c. 


N. York. 
1,1 





Sept. 


| servant, horse to ride, and support from plantation supplies, such 


| 
' small family, 


buildings | 


An intelligent Scotch farmer, with 
Apply to the Editor of Cultivator, or to 
H. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N.C. 


meat. meal, &e 
preferable. 


as flour, 


Sept. 1—tt. 
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